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BY A. J. WHITTAKER. 


“How wonderful the common street, 


Its tumult and its 


throng, 


The hurrying of the thousand feet 
That bear life’s cares along.” 


“For the love of Heaven, good friend, a penny,” 
said a feeble beggar, one bitter night, to a wealthy 
merchant in Chestnut street. But the proud man, 
wrapping his rich mantle about him, turned scorn- 
fully away: and the beggar passed on. 

You would scarcely have noticed the scene, yet 
there was in it a whole history of life: the calm, un- 
feeling coldness of an inhuman apathy, and the great 
agony of a breaking heart. The one went to his 
lordly home, where music and gladness, and. the 
bright faces of his happy children were around the 
hearth-stone: the other tottered along with trembling 
steps to the wretched hovel, where his pale-faced { 
wife awaited his return. The light flashed forth from 
the rich man’s mansion; but the beggar’s home was 
desolate. 

Follow now and tell me which of the two was 
blessed above the other; the one in his wealth, or 
the other in his rags! 

Through the whole of that weary night, did the 
beggar and his wife sit musing over the past, and 
looking for some light in the future. Above, around 
them, on ad sides they beheld nothing but the gloom 
which no ray might penetrate;- nothing but the im- 
penetrable obscurity which is ever resting upon the ! 


‘ 


wretched and the outcast. For God knows, God 
knows if qwe do not, that at all times, even at this 
moment, in many a desolate home, by many a cheer- 
less hearth, there are strong men bowed beneath § 
the weight of an overwhelming despair; trembling 
women, pining away in their great despondency; } 
and bright-eyed little children growing pale and} 
ghastly from the want of bread! 

God knows, God knows, that even upon our neigh- 
bors and our friends, possibly upon the one next door, 
there is resting the cold, relentless hand of poverty, 
that poverty of which we can form no true concep- 
tion, until we shall find ourselves bending like them 
an the last dead ember, and famishing like them for 
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God knows that in the crowded city thousands 
die and are buried without an epitaph, whose path 
through life was one of sorrow, who struggled on, 
and struggled on, bravely perhaps and cheerfully, 
and yet never came up from the darkness about 
them, but died of a weary heart. 

Could we but enter into the homes so near us; go, 
like the angels, into every haunt of wo and grief, and 
touch the lips of the wretched ones gathered there, 
what tales of agony should we hear. One would tell 
us sweet dreams of his sinless boyhood; tell us how 
he started in life, all gladly and gaily, and with no 
fear of the unknown future; how, for a time, the 
breeze was fair, and the sky blue, and the ocean 
calm, and with his flag thrown out upon the gale, he 
sped along bravely and rapidly, until his voyage was 
nearly over, when, just as he caught sight of the de- 
sired port; saw its temples and spires glittering in the 
sunlight; heard the music of the harp, and the voices 
of the singers wafted from its streets—just as the last 
billow was bearing him in upon its bosom to his 
destined anchorage—just then, just then, alas! alas! 
the storm came down and the billow dashed him back, 
and the rudder gave way, and his gallant vessel was 
carried out again, all crushed and broken, a thousand 
leagues into the angry sea. He would tell us, per- 
haps, how that storm passed by, and the sun shone 
out as brightly as before, and the sea became calm 
again, and that once more with the blue sky above 
him he sped along toward the haven. But again the 
storm came down, and again, and again, until at 
length his brave and beautiful barque was thrown 
high up upon the rocky reef, and left, a solitary hulk, 
to moulder in the sun. 

Another would tell his tale of love. How the sweet 
being whom he worshipped, the idol to which his 
yearning heart gave homage, loved him and blessed 
him for many a long and pleasant year; but that 
before long her cheek grew pale, and her eye dim; 


‘and that now his only solace in life is to go at the 
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twilight hour, and bending above the grave where 
she lies sleeping in death, hold communion with her 
spirit, and pray to meet her again in the silent land. 

Still another, an old and feeble man leaning upon 
his staff, would tell, perhaps, the saddest tale of all 
—that of a boyhood unblessed, of a manhood wasted, 
of an old age comfortless and wretched. He would 
tell that from his youth up, as the days and weeks and 
months passed slowly on, the gloom had deepened, 
and the guiding star gone out, and that now he was 
only waiting God’s good time that he might depart 
and be at rest. 

Such suffering ones are all around us. Such tales 
of wo have come so often to our ears that—God for- 
give us—we pass them by unheeded, and leave the 
starving to their untold agony, even as the rich man 
did. 

Through the whole of that long and dreary night, 
as we have said, the beggar and his wife sat musing 
thoughtfully, sometimes cheering each other with 
words of hope, then again giving away to tears; at 
one time lured into forgetfulness of the sorrow, at 
another, utterly desolate as the full sense of their 
situation burst upon them. A vision of the past 
came over them, and in its light they looked again 
upon the pleasant memories of old, and heard again 
the love-legends of their native valley. Once more 
the woodbine wreathed the cottage window, and 
through its leaves the checkered light stole gently in 
upon their home of joy. Once more the rose was 
shedding around its rich fragrance, and the meek lily 
bowed in the summer breeze; and as the lily bowed 
without, and the light stole calmly in, they heard the 
prattle of their child, and were blessed. 

But suddenly, amid their dreams, there came a 
ghastly phantown form—the spectre of their present 
and most woful poverty. How it followed and 
haunted and cursed them, peering into their very 
faces, driving the warm blood back again to their 
hearts, reminding them that the cottage was de- 
serted, and the window broken in, and the wood- 
bine blasted, and the rose withered, and the lily 
trodden down, and their sweet babe lying cold and 
lonely in its little grave. 

Thus passed the solitary vigil—and as the gray 
light came stealing through the casement, the beggar 
starting up imprinted a kiss upon tht pale brow of 
his wife, and went hastily forth into the silent street, 
with the spirit of a stern resolve upon him. 

Come now, with me to the home of the man who 
had so scornfully refused him a pittance in the hour 
of his extreme necessity. Come sit by the fireside 
and see the red light flash back from the polished 
furniture; look upon all the gorgeous appliances of 
wealth and ease; listen to the sweet music, breathe 
the perfume flung out from unseen censers, behold 








all that unbounded wealth can purchase—then judge 
whether, with all his gold, God’s blessing rested upon 
that proud and heartless man. 

The next morning his magnificent coach bore him 
away to his counting-room. As he passed down the 
busy street, he caught sight for a moment of a man 
clothed in rags, yet knew not that it was the very one 
he had spurned from him the night before. Again, as 
he stood at his desk, that form went by the window— 
and again, and again, until at length it became a fami- 
liar sight to see that same forsaken, sorrowful man go 
past to his humble, daily toil. Before long the mer- 
chant could perceive that his rags had given place tc 
better clothing, and his look of sorrow changed to one 
of jvy and thankfulness—yet all the while he knew 
not the friendless beggar. 

Meantime a change had taken place in his own 
fortunes. Silently, but surely day after day his wealth 
was leaving him. His ships were lost at sea—the 
banks failed—his speculations were unfortunate, and 
ruin looked him in the face. The curse had come! 

Years passed away, when one winter night, buta 
few weeks sinee, a beggar stood again at the door of 
that proud dwelling, and was admitted, and clothed 
and fed, and rendered comfortable. By some strange 
magic a most wonderful change had been wroughit 
The door which for so long a time had been closed to 
every form of human want; which had a thousand 
times denied admittance to the wretched and the out- 
cast, was now thrown open to welcome and assist 
them. They were greeted warmly and cheerfully, 
and the best robes were put upon them, and ever) 
desponding man, and sad woman, and forsaken little 
child, as they crossed the threshold, prayed for @ 
benison upon that house and its occupant. 

The miserable man who now stood there asking 
alms had stood there before, but not as a suppliaat; 
had looked around upon the lofty walls a thousand 
times, but not with his present tearful gaze. He was 
once the owner of that stately mansion, within which 
he now so humbly bent for bread: and the man ( 
whom his urgent appeal was made, was the very 
man from whom in the day of his prosperity he had 
turned so carelesslyaway. Their circumstances had 
changed. God’s blessing had gone forth with him 
whom men would not assist. God’s curse attended 
him who left his fellow man to die. 

And thus it is forever. Say what we will, deny it 
as we please, the blessing of God does rest upon the 
charitable: the curse of God does follow the unfeeling 
The bond of brotherhood may not be broken. 

So Heaven help us, now and ever, to bear the bur- 
dens of the poor—and do it joyfully. For so shall 
thousands look up from their wretchedness, and thank 
God for the angels he has sent—the cheerful heart— 
Tue Open Hanp. 
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Tue day has set, the night comes on, 
And in the Western sky, 

A single star shines out, a lamp 
Before God’s altar high. 


; 


How like a Summer day is life! 
And when old age has come, 

May we, with those we love, await 
Calmly the summons home. 
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FLIRTS AND FLIRTING. 


BY JEREMY SHORT. 


“ Alas, what perils do environ 
The men that meddles with cold iron.” 


In the old times, Oliver, when we were both; which were as numerous as the Forty-Thieves. He 


younger, neither of us would have thought it a com- 
pliment to be told that we knew nothing, even theo- 
retically, of flirting. Nineteen is an age when boys 


sang; played; painted; wrote poetry; waltzed “di- 
vinely,” as the girls said; was the best belles-lettres 
scholar of his set; and could talk German, French, 


believe themselves of more importance than they do ? and Italian, or, for all I know, half the languages 


when men; and, if I remember aright, we each fan- 
cied then that ladies’ hearts, at least toward us, were 
even softer than the down upon our chins. We now 
think our heads were softest of all; but that, as Toots 
says, ‘is of no consequence in the least.” 

Have you forgot our friend Joe, who used to get 
us to write verses to his lady-love? We practised 


before the flood. At our symposiums his jokes kept 
the table in a roar. Among ladies he had the con- 


) versation all his own way, that is if he chose to exert 


himself; for no mere dandy can play the cavalier 
like a man of sense, after all. Whiskers, stays, and 
tailors can do much, but not everything. Women, 
who are not fools themselves, want something more 


sonnetizing on her, as little girls learn nursing with § than pomatum in a lover’s head. 
’ i—} Pp 


wax-dolls. 


She thought the poems were her ad- } 


But, with all his advantages, Harry had one draw- 
back—and that was worse than the seven plagues of 


mirer’s, and we thought them ours; but I fancy they 
§ 


staid divine now, profoundly versed in the West- § try, is like being a galley slave in France. It is dese 


belonged chiefly to Byron or Tom Moore. Joe isa | Egypt—ke was poor. Now, to be poor in this coun- 
minster cate¢hism, and would scarcely thank me for | majeste—the highest crime known to the laws. In 


recalling these reminiscences: nor should 1 have } 
dared to allude to them, but that I know he is too 
fond of the brown stout of polemics, ever to indulge 
inthe champagne of light literature. “Heaven bless 
each man’s appetite,” as Sancho Panza says. I shall 
always like Joe, especially as he preaches better ser- 
mons than he wrote poems. When you and I are 
still only editors, or at best ticketed in the directory 
as gentlemen, he will be a Professor at least, or— 
“claryum et venerabile nomen” —a Doctor of Divinity. 

We three formed the trio, as it was called—the 
wheel within the wheel of our set—for the rest were 
what stock-brokers would dignify as “outsiders.” 
We all fancied ourselves lady-killers, and you and 


Joe really were; but as half a score of us courted in $ 


a drove—to keep up our courage, I suppose—each 


appropriated to himself the sly glances shot at you § 


two. That was a sort of communism in flattery, 


Boston a man’s talents can do much, and in Philadel- 
phia his birth can do more, but in New York, and 
throughout the country generally, money is the Alad- 
din’s lamp for us all. A poor man is zo man—he is 


$a fillius nullius,as the law has it—a sort of /usus 


nature, good for nothing under Heaven:—a fellow 


§ to be elbowed in the streets, sent to jail for being 


houseless, and avoided in churches as if he had the 
plague. A poor man cannot wear a shabby coat lest 
his creditors should pounce on him as trout on a 
scarlet bait. A poor man cannot eat enough at a 
dinner party lest people should think he gets nothing 
athome. A poor man cannot borrow money without 
raising a rumor that he is about to break. Men 
have died howling on the wheel because they were 
too poor to prove their innocence—others from the 
same cause have starved in squalid huts, and been 
cast out like dogs with a few shovelsful of earth upon 


which has made you a conservative ever since. Ah!‘ them. Why, for comfort in this world, I would rather 


how we used to ogle the school giris at Mrs. 


*s. § be the worst of villians, than a poor man. 


And, to 


God bless the dear creatures—I wonder what has be- § crown all, the old proverb tells the truth when it says, 
come of them. All married, I dare say. I doubt if } “a fool for luck and a poor man for children!” Ah! 
we would know them now. Last week I met a lady, § this poverty is no joking matter, and when I see some 
and, pon my soul, I thought it Emily B , tilt I ; men reposing on beds of down who have not a cent 
saw three children following clamorously behind, like { for the storm-drenched outcast who knocks at their 
young Canada geese after a file leader. I knew then { door, 1 thank God, with the old Irish beggar woman, 


that it could not be she, for the Emily of my memory 3 that there is such a parable as Dives and Lazarus, to 


is still sixteen, and fresh as a moss-rose bud blowing 
amid dew. 
Do you remember Harry Vavasour? He used to 


warm the hearts of the poor. But I forgot—I began 
to tell a story. 


Harry was twenty-five before he fell in love; for 


say he knew all about flirting: from the first ogle to ( young lawyers have usually enough to do to keep off 
the iast squeeze of the hand, the a and the izzard of ? duns and blue devils, without thinking of matrimony. 
love-making. He was a tall, handsome man, and? Meantime, like many a clever fellow in the same 
has since become a lawyer of eminence; but at that ¢ category, he took to flirting, not, he said, flirting of a 
time he was chiefly known for his accomplishments, $ serious kind, but harmless affaires du ceur, or rather 
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friendships, flavored by a little bit of love like punch 
with lemon peel. But at last he met his fate. She 
was a glorious creature—was Kate W entworth—with 
one of those bright sunshiny faces, that conjure care 
away as if by magic; a voice like the sound of a 
fountain by moonlight; and a hand and foot that re- 
vealed, better than any pedigree could have done, 
the high blood of her race. When she walked, she 
seemed to float as Circe in one of F'laxman’s illustra- 
tions :—by-the-bye, Flaxman was a greater man than 
Canova. I must not forget one quality she had, and 
that was a fortune. Harry, however, had determined 
to win her if he could, before he knew this, and trust 
to luck for a maintenance; for all men reason very 
prettily against love in a cottage, till they lose their 
hearts, and then invariably act like fools. There was 
only one thing in his way—Miss Wentworth was a 
flirt. 

There is no use in disguising it, she was a flirt, and 
a desperate one. But then she could not help it. It 
was all because her name was Kate. I never knew 
a girl of that name who was not more or less of a 
coquette; and I would recommend it to the serious 
attention of the clergy, whether they ought to baptize 
children with such a fatal cognomen. But Kate justi- 
fied her coquetry, by saying the gentlemen were only 
after her fortune. She had heard of Harry, and what 
a terrible flirt he was; and had resolved he should fall 
in love with her, in order that she might reject him, 


and thus make him a sort of expiatory sacrifice for 
the sins of his whole sex. Harry, meantime, had 


come to the same conclusion. But, as Hudibras 
moralizes— 
‘¢ Alas! what perils do environ 

2 The man that meddles with cold iron.” 

In a word, it was not long before both Kate and 
Harry were, to use a bomely but good old Saxon 
phrase, ‘over head and ears in love.” Yet each 
believed the other to be only flirting. Kate, resolute 
to dismiss her admirer before he dismissed her, was 
held back from doing it as yet by a sort of fascination 
she felt in his society. As for Harry he knew not 
what to do.. Now he resolved to throw himself at 
her feet, only he feared she would laugh at him: now 
he vowed to leave the country, to shut himself up 
like a hermit, to do anything rather than continue 
his visits; for happy as he was when with her, and 
allured to her side in spite of himself as a moth toa 
candle, he knew his passion ‘‘grew by what it fed 
on,” and that he was only laying up for himself 
‘‘much store of sorrow.” Had there been such a 
refuge then as California is now, for poor lawyers 
and despairing lovers, he would have gone off to 
make his fortune, and try to forget her; but, as it 
was, he could only starve on, consoling himself that 
he did it secundum artem—that is in a good coat— 
according to the usages of civilized society. 

Things had proceeded thus for several months, 
when Kate determined to leave town for her usual 
summer trip; but, this time, Europe instead of Sara- 
toga was her destination. She did not know it her- 
self, but a secret desire to bring Harry to the point, 
had not a little to do with her whim of a July jaunt to 
Paris. She felt convinced that now, if ever, he would 
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speak. And Harry resolved to do it. But, going two 
or three times to see her, without finding her tete-a- 
tete, time slipped away, till the last week of her stay 
came round, and his love was still untold. At this 
crisis he was called to Boston on imperative business, 
He hurried back, but the boat was delayed by a fog 
in the Sound, so that he lost two days; and when 
he reached home, it was the very evening before 
Kate was to leave. All this time she had been in 
suspense. She knew nothing of Harry’s absence in 
New England, and atfributed his not calling to de 
sign. ‘He was flirting after all,” she said, angry at 
herself for having, for a moment, hoped otherwise— 
“if ever he gives me a chance, I’ll have my re- 
venge.”’ She had scarcely said this, standing in the 
parlor, when she heard a well known step: and, full 
of indignant feelings, she stopped the footman in the 
hall, and told him to deny her. Harry was thunder- 
struck. “Engaged,” he said, “surely she will see 
me—take in my name.” Unfortunately Kate over- 
heard all this, and misconstrued the words: they only 
told his anxiety, but she thought they expressed his 
assurance; and, more indignant than ever, she re- 
peated her denial. Harry turned away, perplexed 
and offended; “if she loved me,’ he reasoned, ‘she 
would have taken care not to be engaged on this last 
evening.” Half a square off, he looked back, and 
saw a rival enter the door. And now his doubts 
changed to certainty, his chagrin to rage. ‘She has 
jilted me, by the gods,”’ he exclaimed, “fool that I 
was not to foresee it!” 

The next day Kate sailed for Europe. Almost as 
soon as her denial had been repeated, she repented 
it. That night, she shed bitter tears over her hasty 


, conduct, for her other visitor had casually mentioned 


Harry’s absence, and his return only that day. Once 
she thought of sending Harry a note, but maiden deli- 
cacy forbade this. Never, until now, had she known 
how much she loved. And Harry—what of him’ 
His affection scorned, his vanity humbled, his bright 
dream of happiness blasted: he could not, for some 
days, find any relief for his agitated mind. ‘That! 
should not have known all this; that I could believe 
any woman was sincere,” he bitterly exclaimed. But 
soon his mood changed. In spite of her scorn he 
adored Kate still; and often would implore her, as if 
present, to return his affection. Sometimes he almost 
persuaded himself that she loved him; for he remem- 
bered looks, tones and words that could imply nothing 
else. 

“There must surely have been some mistake,” he 
argued, “in the denial: she took me for another. But 
no,” he would add, “she heard my name.” Then 
pride would regain the ascendency, and he would 
register a vow to forget her. Harry had but one 
resource amid all this; a distant relative died, and 
left him a competence. But what was wealth to 
happiness? 

It was the fatal year of 1840, when the dykes ol 
credit were broken down, and ruin, like a great flood, 
came in and overwhelmed the land. Suddenly Kate's 
trustee, though believed to be a millionaire, failed; 
and her whole fortune went, like a whiff of smoke 
blown into the air. In this terrible calamity she acted 
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courageously. Less than a year after she had gone 
abroad, she returned, and at once resolved to become 
a governess, in order to earn her livelihood. “I will 
not be dependent on any one,” she said. In that little 
twelvemonth, Kate had suffered much, and with suf- 
fering came improvement. ‘I have, perhaps, flung 
away the richest boon of life,’ ske said, “and by a 
single hasty message; but I can still find happiness in 
doing my daty:—1 will go through the daily tasks of 
my hard vocation without a murmur, content to see 
others blessed though I can never be so myself; and 
when grown plain and old and my early prosperity is 
forgotten by the world, none will fancy I ever could 
have awakened love.’? But she shed tears, at this 
thought, in spite of her attempted resignation. Already 
her reverse of fortune had driven away her acquaint- 
ances, for none would visit a governess; and her 
heart grew sick when she thought of her hopeless 
and desolate future. 


~ ~- 


Harry made no allusion to her change of fortune 
though there was an increased respect in his tone: a 
delicacy of conduct which Kate appreciated, almost 
to tears. They were soon talking as they used to in 
former times, until each became animated. The con- 
versation turned on the female characters of Shaks- 
peare, and in discussing this fine subject, Harry’s 
face grew eloquent with enthusiasm. Kate listened 
breathlessly: her eye kindling, her cheek glowing; 
for it was long since she had met such thorough in- 
tellectual sympathy. 
‘*And who do you like best?” she said, at a pause. 
‘* Rosalind!” 
‘Why not Beatrice?” 
‘You would say Beatrice was more witty, that is 
why you ask. Well—perhaps she is—but Rosalind 
Pm more delicacy of character, as well as more 
$ ingenuousness, One never hears Beatrice speak, 
$ without feeling that she wants heart; whilé Rosalind 


This was the time to prove the purity of Harry’s is all heart. Beatrice is not so sprightly as Rosalind 
love; and it rang out like true metal. The moment § either. In the latter there exists that exquisite com- 
he heard of Kate’s misfortune, that moment he forgot { pound of intellect, grace, and affection that makes up 
everything in sympathy. He pictured her toiling, { my deau ideal of a true woman. One sees that Bea- 
day after day, in her thankless vocation, tyrannized } trice is a flirt, and is proud to find Rosalind could 


over by parents, insulted by the children, placed on 


$ never trifle in that way. One feels that Rosalind 


a par with menials. Or he imagined her, driven to } would die for one she loved; but one doubts it very 


seek a livelihood by the needle, sitting up far into the 


night, in order to earn the barest necessaries of life. ) 


‘ much of Beatrice.” 
‘He means me when he speaks of flirting,”’ sighed 


“Iwill seek her again,”’ he said; ‘but I will not speak ( Kate to herself. But she said aloud, though her voice 
of love: I will only offer my sympathy in silence: it ¢ shook a little. 


would be insult to presume on her poverty with my ¢ 


‘*Would not any woman, who truly loved, give her 


suit, unless she has an affection for me, and that will ( life for that of the beloved object?” 


soon betray itself.” And then, at the possibility of 
such a thing, what blissful visions possessed his imagi- 
nation! But, brightest of all, was the reflection that 
he could restore her to wealth. 

Kate sat, one evening, sewing, and entirely alone; 
but the tears were falling fast on her work. She 


governess—a lady who, in better days, had vainly 
striven to get into Kate’s set—and the supercilious 


ait with which the parvenw had treated her, had $ 
convinced Kate that her lot was to be even harder } was pale and red, red and pale by turns. 
raised her eyes—those eyes so eloquent of soul—and 


than she had fancied As no other opportunity pre- 
sented itself, Kate had resolved to accept the place, 


‘* Would they?” 
“JT think they would,” said she, in a low voice, 


“Would you?” 
Kate’s hand lay on her lap, and that of Harry was 


| looking down. 


° close to it: as he asked this question, he took the 
had, that morning, called on a lady who wished a $ fingers in his, perhaps pressed them; we will not ven- 


ture to say positively, however; for he never after- 


ward remembered exactly what he did. Few men do. 
Kate hesitated, trembled violently, and her cheek 
At last she 


regarded Harry for an instant. That half reproachful 


though the salary was miserably small, and she knew { look answered him in the affirmative. 


not how she could make it suffice for her wants. She 
was low-spirited that evening, and felt utterly deserted 
~what wonder the tears dropped fast! 

Suddenly the door-bell rang, and she heard a well 
known voice inquiring for her. She had scarcely 


“Kate, dear Kate, only say you could love me so,” 
whispered Harry, drawing her gently toward him. 
“To me you have always been in real life what 
Rosalind is in poetry.” 

She burst into tears, while her head fe!l unresist- 


time to remove the traces of her weeping, when ( ingly upon his bosom; and he knew that he was be- 


Harry entered, of all persons the one she least ex- 
pected to see. Her heart beat fast, and she felt the 
blood flushing to her very forehead. But, through 


loved. 
“And do you think I resemble Rosalind?” said 


( Kate at last, amid crimson blushes, after everything 


all her embarrassment, she showed her happiness, { had been explained. “Have you never thought me 
involuntarily indeed, but in a manner that was un- { a flirt like Beatrice?” 


mistakeable, and that made Harry’s pulse flutter. 
His hand trembled to hers, as Kate’s fingers touched 
his: and then they sat down on the sofa. 

But, in a little while, this mutual embarrassment 
Wore off, though a consciousness remained, at least 
on Kate’s part, that sent the blushes over her cheek 
Continually, like the flushes of the Aurora Borealis. 

10* 7 


“I’m afraid we have both been sad flirts,” said 
Harry, “but we’ll be so no longer—will we? No, 
you are not Beatrice, but Rosalind, my Rosalind.” 

‘gill intellect, grace, and affection,” said Kate, 
smiling gaily through happy tears: ‘‘is not that the 
phrase? Oh! deceiver—I do believe, after all, it is 
your flattery which has won me.” 
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Harry and Kate have been married for years, and 
are as happy a couple as the world can show. Bya 
lucky chance Kate has recovered part of her fortune, 
so that they have even more than what Joe would call 
‘ta sufficiency of this world’s goods.”’ They live in 
a pretty cottage, a short drive from town: any one 


PICTURE. 





PARANA 


familiar with the roads about Philadelphia, knows 
the place. They attribute their perfect felicity to 
their mutual sincerity, and say that, even before mar- 
riage, truth of manner is safest and wisest for all. Of 
course they abhor flirts and flirting. 

And, to tell the truth, so do I too, Oliver. 





AN APRIL 


BY CLARA 


Tue April rain falls gently, 
Like tears from a maiden’s eyes, 
And the floating clouds glide lightly 
Over the azure skies; 
And the soft, South wind is breathing 
New hope to the budding vine, 
As it reacheth out its tendrils 
More trustingly to twine. 
Oh! I love the gentle April rain, 
Which rests like'stars where the dew has lain. 


In the East, a rainbow spreadeth 

In promise of watchful love— 
A bright and beautiful banner 

That fairies might have wove, 
With rays of gold and of purple— 

With the emerald’s flashing light— 
With the pure and stainless sapphire, 

The ruby glowing bright. 
But we know the hand that placed it there; 
And a type of love is the rainbow fair. 
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From the grass so lowly waving 
The violet lifteth its head ; 
And the pale and meek young crocus 
Peeps from its Winter bed, 
And over the latticed trellice 
The “virgin bower” doth creep, 
While down amidst the moss and leaves 
The hare-beil lies asleep. 
The robin chirps from the trembling spray, 
And the brown wren sings his sweetest lay. 


Oh! I love the gentle April, 
With her soft and balmy sighs, 
Though her smiles are oft-times tearful, 
There’s hope in her earnest eyes. 
And sweet indeed is the lesson 
The grieving may learn alway, 
Forever the weeping April 
Is followed by joyous May. 
She weaveth flowers for her sister’s tomb, 
And in song and sunshine forgets her gloom. 


THE LAST THOUGHTS OF A YEAR. 


BY HENRY 


Cros up, old Time, this page of life 
For me, like all my years; 

Write much of triumph, much of strife, 
Some smiles, and many tears; 

Write sadly down, while angel eyes 
Are on the record cast 

That this year leaves me, as it dies, 
No better than the last. 


No fault I had is weaned away 
However much I willed, 

No word of pride have I to say, 
No hope have I fulfilled ; 

No sun will rise to-morrow morn 
Unknown a year ago, 

Nor promise with the year be born 
That I shall ever know. 


Still time has been a blank to me 
That might have been a prize, 

Still dull and drowsy lethargy 
Has bound my hands and eyes; 


MORFORD. 


Seeing the good I yet have done, 
The useless and the ill, 

And pause, with every goal unwon, 
To hate my weakness still. 


Not yet have I discerned my place 
Amid my human kind, 

Been welcomed by a kindly face, 
Nor left my grief behind. 

No step toward the far-off goal 
Of glory have I trod, 

Nor learned one lesson of the soul 
From Nature or from God. 


Farewell the hope! °Tis time to draw 
The curtaining veil aside, 

Bow down my neck to fortune’s law 
And cast away my pride; 

Tis time to wait and watch no more 
When passing years go by, 

And stand upon Time’s wasting shore 
In silence till I die. 





LUCY DALE. 


BY JANE GAY. 


“A voice from the spirit-land, 
A voice from the silent tomb.” 


Aye, there thou art shining on me again, bright ; Our first separation was when I went away to 
morning star, soft and beautiful as a spirit-eye from | school, when Lucy was sixteen, and I nearly of the 
the home of the departed! Long in the coming dawn } same age. But the year that elapsed before my first 
have I watched for thee, bright orb, as a fondly } vacation, soon slipped away; and I found myself one 
cherished link betwixt my cold, earth-bound heart ) day returning home. The sun was just setting as the 
and Heaven; for the memory of one deeply enshrined $ old stage-coach drove merrily through the streets of 
on my youth’s warm tablets, but early passed away, § }my native village, and 1 was soon in my parents’ 
is associated with thee, until another heart too has § arms. After the first happy half hour had passed, my 
grown cold, and the light of another eye has gone 3 thoughts turned to my old schoolmates, but especially 
out forever. Sto my bosom-friend. “Where is Lucy Dale?” I 

lam thinking of my childhood, and of thee, sweet ’ asked. “Coming,” said my little sister, who was 
Lucy Dale, for they were linked together in the } standing at the window. I sprang to the door, and 


5 


closest companionship! I[ am thinking of the village ) we were locked in each other’s arms, mingling our 
school-house among the rocks, and the bright red § tears together. 

columbines overhanging the cliffs—and of the dear A long time did we lie awake that night weeping 
old butter-nut tree, under the shade of which we { over the changes which one brief year had wrought, 
had our rustic table through the long summer months { and revealing to one another every event, however 


spread with the leaf-cups and paper-napkins! And } trifling in our own personal history. Lucy, weeping, 
I am thinking too of the hand so readily proffered } informed me of the health of her father. She told me 
whenever thy frailer companion faltered in the rough { of the long hours of watching by his bedside in the 
ascent to our favorite nooning-place, and am won- { first attack of his illness, and how fondly she had 
dering much why the frail and sickly should survive } hoped and trusted in his perfect restoration when 
the blooming and beautiful. } that fearful fever was over; of the pleasant days they 
Years have gone by, and others gather the flowers } had spent during his convalescence, journeying from- 
to deck our rock-table of old—for thou art gone from } place to place, until the chill breezes of autumn 
me, and I am no longer a child. A bright sun was ) warned him back to his chamber; and then they 
darkened in the blue sky of my youth when thou $ dreamed of no more than a temporary confinement, 
wert removed, and I could weep even now, but yon $ until his lungs should have gained sufficient strength 
pure star, thine own associating symbol is looking to cope with the rigor of the season. ‘But you 
softly upon me, and whispering, “the light shall again } know,” she added, ‘consumption ever takes its vic- 
be restored,” and my faith grows stronger and holier } tims by stealth, and he went from us just at the season 
when I think of the morning dawn upon the grave. § when we had looked forward to see him again going 
A warm, gushing, happy heart was Lucy Dale’s— § forth to enjoy the warm sunshine of the world.” 
a heart that gladdened all around like the blessed sun- I could hear the half stifled sobs of the poor girl, 
shine of Heaven. There was ever a smile playing § long after she had ceased speaking of her father, and 
round her pretty dimpled mouth, and a sparkling in § seeking to divert her thoughts from so sad a theme, 
her jet black eye that told of an overflowing fountain { began to inquire after all our old school-friends. 
of joy within. How well I loved that beautiful girl! { ‘And where is Edward Clare, Lucy?” inquired I. 
She was but a few months my senior, and we were } “Does he still maintain his early preference? I was 
constant and untiring playmates through the long { afraid he would steal you all away from me, in my 
and happy years of childhood. Stronger and more } absence. Tell me true now, Lucy, for I am exceed- 
Vigorous by far than myself, I clung to her for support ? ingly jealous.” 
until we had grown together like two young plants, ? “ You need not fear that any one will supplant you, 
whose tendrils are interwoven so firmly that strong } dear Jane, for our love is tried and true; but I have 
hands alone can sever.them. We were scarcely } longed to reveal to youa secret, and have only waited 
apart for a single day—we roamed the hills and } for an interview—for 1 could not write it. To-night 
meadows for flowers, gathered berries, and picked $ our meeting was so sad I have felt no heart to speak 
up nuts, and every season had its charm, and every } of it, but since you have introduced the subject, I will 
day its pleasures! Our patch-work quilts were the » speak frankly as ever.” Then followed in low whis- 
same star-pattern—our samplers wrought in the same $ pered tones the story of her first, pure, ardent love, 
colors, and we were a constant source of annoyance ; and engagement to Edward Clare. “And you will 
to our teacher, lest she should forget to write the } like Edward better now than you used to—for my 
same copy in our copy-book. ‘ sake will you not, dear Jenny?” said the loving girl, 
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after she had revealed her whole heart’s history. “I 
have always wondered why you and he should think 
so little of each other, and I so much of you both! 
But you will like one another better now, I know.” 

“Yes, I will try, Lucy,” said I, “but you and 
Edward are so unlike, I never could account for the 
interest you have manifested in each other, but with 
much sincerity I wish you nothing but joy.” 

Edward Clare was the youngest son of a respecta- 
ble, but highly ambitious family, whose pride some- 
what over-reached their income. He was a young 
man of fine talents, and rather prepossessing in his 
looks and manners—but there was in his disposition 
a kind of cold-hearted selfishness that had ever ren- 
dered him repulsive to me. I had long observed his 
boyish predilection for Lucy, and it was of him I had $ 
bantered her at our last visit at the old ete day 





: 
| 


place,” in the grove near the school-house, the day 
before my departure to school. He had now gone 
from home to enter upon studies preparatory to a § 
profession: and Lucy told me it was at their last in- { 
terview that he had asked and obtained her father's § 
permission to their engagement; and that her parent, ; 
in his dying hours, had expressed the satisfaction it ; 
gave him to feel that he left Lucy not wholly uncared ? 
for and alone. ¢ 
Colonel Dale’s property was left in an unsettled } 
state—his illness for so long a period having caused > 
a serious interruption in his business matters, and he { 
was looking forward to more favorable health when 
he should settle and arrange everything, at the time 
when he was so unexpectedly removed. It was a 


reveal it even to my father, though it was evident 
from his gentleness and constant care for me, that he 
knew I had no mother.” 

“And how does Edward like the idea of your 
learning a trade, Lucy?” I asked. ‘You have pro- 
bably consulted him since you are engaged?” 

“At first he would not consent, wishing me to re- 
turn to school, and make my home, at vacations, 
with his family. His sister has been urging me to 
comply, and said she would go with us too—but | 
feel a year at schoo! now would not only consume 
the mere trifle my father left me, but also unfit me in 
a measure for the personal exertion I may be required 
tomake. To-day I have received a letter from Ed- 
ward, giving his free consent for me to act as I deem 
best, and, therefore, I now confide to you my prone: 
but you have not told me yet how you regard them!’ 

“They are not as I would have them, Lucy—if it 
were in my power to better them—but since we must 
be separated, I can think of none that would please 
me better than your’s. If you go to B—— we shall 
still be near, and, whenever you have leisure, you 
can come and share our little room with me again, for 
[ found it lone!y enough after you left it last year.” 

I returned to my-school, and in a few weeks Lucy 
arrived, and began her self-denying labors as shop- 
girl. We did not meet as often as I had anticipated, 
for the poor girl’s hours of leisure were now fewer 
than my own; and I was allowed to go out but once 
in a week. Sometimes, however, she would come 
after the fatigues of the week were over, and share 
my pillow for a Saturday night; and I soon found she 


mere pittance that was left for his widow and child > had many cares and perplexities unlooked for in her 
when the “law had taken its course,” and I looked } new situation. Many who had known and courted 
on Lucy and wondered at her continued cheerfulness } the society of the beautiful and only daughter of 
when I learned that her beauti&iil home was to pass }) Col. Dale, would turn a cold glance upon his young 
into the hands of strangers—but never a shadow was } orphan, for no other reason than ‘‘she was a milli- 
on her brow, save when the inage of her father came } ner’s girl” But for this the beroic girl thought little, 
over her mind, and then the warm tears fell fast toa} and cared less: yet when the rude stare of strangers 
memory so deeply and devotedly cherished. As my § was directed toward her, or she heard the murmured 
vacation was drawing to a close, I began to feel the ; “mty—she must have seen better days,” then her 
deepest solicitude to know what her plans were for $ young cheek crimsoned with a deeper glow, and 
the coming year, but shrank from inquiries, lest I} her heart throbbed heavier with a sense of its own 
might jar some tender chord in the bosom of my } sorrow. 

friend. At length as we were sitting one evening § I could perceive that the months which were pas- 
discoursing of my return to school, she spoke freely } sing so fleetly and happily with me, with her wore 


of the change in her prospects, and unfolded to me 
her determinations for the future. 

‘Tt will probably be some time before Edward can ? 
complete his studies, and gain a competence for our 
support,” said she, “‘and I am determined accordingly 
to apprentice myself to a milliner for a year. I can 
then return here, and not only make myself useful to 
my friends, but also gain an independent livelihood, 
and be far happierthan to live as a dependant on the 
bounty of any one. And now, dear Jenny, what do 
you think of my resolution?” said the heroic girl, 
after calmly explaining her plan. ‘I am afraid you 
are not pleased, you look so grave—but I am deter- 
mined to do something for myself. My stepmother 
will return to her own friends: they have generously 
offered me a home, but I cannot be dependant on 
those who have never loved me. You alone know 
the unkindness I have received, for I would not 


heavily away, although her brow still had its accus- 
tomed sunshine—and she never complained. ‘Ed- 
ward is coming to-morrow!” said she, one evening, 
“and I am going home with him for a few days! 
Oh! I shall breathe free once more, and shall be so 
happy—so happy!” 

He came, and I could scarce recognize an ac- 
quaintance in the fine, noble-looking young gentle- 
man whom Lucy presented as our old school friend, 
Edward Clare! Nearly two years had passed since 
we had met, and the late youth had put on the fori 
and features, yea, and the beauty too, of manhood. 
I could not forbear whispering to Lucy, ‘how hand- 
some he has grown,” and she cast on him such a look 
of pride and affection as I sha!l never forget. They 
urged me to accompany them home for a few days— 
but as my term was drawing to its close, I declined. As 
they drove away, I exclaimed, “‘ Lucy w// be happy!” 
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The next spring found me at home again: my school , state and commenced the practice of law, and every 
days over, and Lucy too had hired her own chamber, } week brought tidings of success, to ove heart at least, 
and hung out a little sign of “Millinery,” beside the } on which it fell like sunshine. Customers began to 
same window over which she had trained the wood- } be neglected, and those not specially informed soon 
bine and rose before a shadow had dimmed her path- } were whispering, “‘we were on the point of losing 
way. We were now much together again, though ? our young milliner.” 

Lucy was indefatigable in her labors, and seldom As I was to leave home to spend a portion of the 
went abroad; yet nearly every afternoon found me, } winter, the arrangements for a wedding on Lucy’s 
with my book or work, treading the old familiar path } next birth-day were all made and disclosed to me as 
to “Lucy’s.”” I read to her while she worked, and } bridesmaid elect, lest I should prolong my visit too 
strove by every method in my power to beguile her } até for ‘the preparation days.” I was absent until 
from loneliness, and make her forget the changes of spring, and latterly, to my surprise, heard nothing 
the past in the bright hopes of the future. Expecting > from Lucy. 

friends to spend the warm weeks of summer with me, To one of my first inquiries on returning home, 
I entreated her to leave her work and enjoy the time $ I was told “nothing had occurred.” Lucy was still 
with us in seeking health and recreation. at her own hired room, but probably much engaged. 

“My customers have been very kind,” said she; { [ was not satisfied, and tying on my hat and shawl 
“I must not disappoint them. There can be no gain, § again, in a moment was standing at the door of her 
Jenny, without some self-denial. Your friends ship § chamber, and striving to lift the accustomed latch, 
has made me forgetful of confi t, this ;$ but in vain—it was locked. I listened, and heard a 
and judging from our present appearances you have slight rustling, and then said aloud, “Lucy, it is no 
been the greater sufferer, for 1 am strong and vigor-{ one but me!” In a moment the latch was lifted and 
ous, while you are pale and drooping. I hope a little { the door was opened, but instead of the confusion 
rambling in green fields, with gay company, may } of preparation I had expected, nothing but an open 
add bloom to your cheeks; not the deep red of mine, } writing-desk was visible on the table, from which 
Jenny, for you know I am not partial to red roses; ? she had apparently just risen. The welcome seemed 
but like better the delicate blush, or the pure white.” } even more affectionate. than usual; but I had never 

This was said with an affectation of gaiety: and it } seen her so pale before, and traces of tears were on 
was in vain I urged her, even for a few days, from } her cheeks. 
her new and weary labors. My friends came, and} “Oh! Lucy! What has happened to make you 
the day before their return to the city, it was agreed ) forget me so long?” said I, after the first salutation 
we should have a pic-nic down the river on the } was over; but I checked myself, observing a troubled 
Hemlock Bank. After much urging, Lucy had con- } expression gathering over her sweet face! 
sented to accompany us; and who should arrive in ; She drew a low stool by my side, and clasping my 
the village the evening previous but Edward Clare. Shand in her’s, said—I will tell you truly, Jane; I 
Nothing could have been more fortunate: and among } have been waiting to hear from Edward. It is a long 
the whole happy group that thronged the grove that day \ time since I have hada letter, and yet I know not as 
—the gayest, the happiest of all, seemed Lucy Dale! § I ought to blame him much he is so busy! In his last 
Every eye was directed toward her and her lover, for $ letter he complained of want of leisure: and because 
his attentions to her could not be mistaken; and every § he wrote little, I sometimes fancy he is changed and 
voice save one pronounced her the queen of the day, § cold—yet I know it cannot be. He is noble and 
and that one I afterward heard reply to a stranger § generous, but must struggle with circumstances, and 
who inquired her out, “‘ she ts only our village milli- § would not acquaint me with every trial in his profes- 
ner! We tied a crown of wild flowers around sional pathway. But see,” said she, extending her 





head in token of our preference, and most gracefully { hand to the table, ‘I have written him a long letter 
did she wear the rustic honor amid whispers of admi- { of comfort and encouragement. I would not be be- 
ration! hind him in devotion or self-sacrifice; and as the day 
The next evening I was alone. My friends had } fixed for our union is near at hand, I have urged him 
left me, and at an early hour I'saw Edward and Lucy } to postpone it for a season, if it be likely to add an- 
approaching. It is useless to detail the well-remem- ? other care to his burden. Stern necessity alone will 
bered words of that evening! They are registered on ? make him yield to the proposition, for it was his own 
my heart, and will ever remain there’as a mournful ? chosen time, this birth-day: but we shall soon hear 
memorial of a false one’s perfidy! It is enough that 2 from him now.” 
he told they would be married as soon as he had fixed} And are your preparations nearly completed?” I 
upon a locality—having already completed the studies } asked. 
of his profession. I could not but rejoice with them, “Oh! yes, almost entirely! I have beguiled the 
80 perfect seemed their felicity—so cloudless their} hours of these long winter evenings, so they have 
anticipations! Alas, how little thought I then man’s § really seemed short, until these last few weeks which 
love was so like the winter’s sunshine—fitful, though § have been so lonely; but now you are come, I shall 
often so dazzling—the offspring of circumstance—a $ banish all the gloomy thoughts that have haunted 
thing that changes! The lesson was soon to be § me, and robbed me of rest.” And as she spoke, her 
learned—but let me not anticipate! cheek was lit up with a glow as bright as when we 
Clare remained in the village but a few days, then $ parted. She laid one and another specimen of her 


repaired to a large sea-port town in an adjoining ’ labors before me, and when all were exaniined and 
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re-placed, she took a bundle from her drawer, and 
laying it in my hand, added, “this only remains to 
be done; I have waited for you.” I opened it—a 
dress-pattern of the purest blonde, and the bridal veil 
were its contents. 

‘Beautiful! beautiful!” I exclaimed. 
been to the city, Lucy?” 

“Oh! no! Edward sent them soon after you left. 
I have searce looked on them until you should come, 
and now, perhaps, I shall not need them,” added she, 
and the color grew faint on her cheek again: and she 
put them away with a mournful expression. I strove 
to cheer her—and it needed but a word, her own 
pure, trusting spirit having stronger confidence in the 
fidelity of Edward Clare than mine, for I had felt—I 
know not why, from the first expression of his neglect, 
strange misgivings—though for the world I would not ; 
have told her. 

“T believe Edward intends to give us a surprise,” 
said Lucy, next morning, after calling in vain at the } 
office for a letter. “He will certainly be here now ; 
very soon and everything will be explained. I should 
not wonder if he came this very day, in the evening 
stage!” 

‘Perhaps so!” I added—for how could I express 
my real sentiments to the fondly, confiding girl—but 
my spirit was boiling with resentment, and I could } 
searce repress the outbursting of my indignation. 
The wedding dresses served to occupy our attention 
in a measure for the ensuing week; and my little } 
sister was sent regularly to the office every mail to ; 
see if there were letters for Lucy or me—but day 
after day passed, and the one most eagerly expected 
came not; and I observed sometimes in the first mo- ; 
ment of disappointment a tear trembling in her dark 
eye, but it seemed a momentary sorrow, for at other 
times she was happy and cheengul. 

A beautiful spring morning was that birth-day 
morning of Lucy Dale’s! Buds were bursting in 
rich profusion, loading the air with incense; green 
leaves were springing from every deserted bough, 
gladdening the lonely forest, and the wild violet 
looked humbly up again from its home by the way- 
side. No clouds were on the blue Heavens above 
us, but darkness and gloom were resting upon our 
hearts—for never a message—not a word had been 
heard from Edward Clare. Fortunately few knew 
of the anticipated event on that day: none indeed 
save the family of Clare and ourselves. Lucy was 
thus spared the trying inquisitiveness of friends, and 
suffered to bear alone and in peace the deep and 
mysterious trial. 

Few were the words spoken by us through the 
long hours of that day, for well I knew it was too 
late to seek to beguile her from fancies which had 
ripened into dark realities! My tears fell like rain- 
drops, but no stone was ever calmer than she. ‘We 
shall know the worst,” said she, at length; “1 will 
try to wait with patience!” She took her guitar 
from its old hiding-place and attempted to play; her 
fingers ran tremblingly over the strings, but a chord 
was broken, and she cast it aside with a deep sigh. 
‘Thou art like me, poor harp,” said she, ‘neglected 
and broken—go back to thy resting-place.” 


“Have you 





Toward evening, the sister of Clare came in with 
an open letter in her hand, and a look indicating the 
sorest agitation. 

“Is Edward sick?” said Lucy, starting up with 
sudden energy. ‘Tell me quick!’? She made no 
reply, but placing the letter in my hand, exclaimed, 

“Cruel, wicked Edward!”’ and burst into tears. 

I thought I was prepared for any event, but when 
I read in his own hand-writing the intelligence of 
his marriage to a wealthy heiress, and his weak, 
cowardly apology for his treatment of Lucy, I could 
restrain my feelings no longer—and crushing the 
letter under my feet, exclaimed, “sordid villain,” 
what else in my wrath I cannot tell. Lucy arose, 
took up the ill-fated letter, and with more spirit than 
I had ever seen her manifest before, said in rather 
a severe tone— 

“Speak not those words again, Jane—they are 
false!” and then seated herself calmly to its perusal. 
I watched her closely, but not a muscle moved as 
she read and re-read the death of her fondest hopes. 

“Blame him not,” said she, at length, “for J will 
not blame him! It is a bitter struggle he has already 
encountered—it is enough! We were both poor— 
he thought not, perhaps, how much a faithful heart 
might accomplish. May the one he has chosen love 
him as I have loved him, and he will be happy. He 
has asked my forgiveness—I will write it to-night; 
yes, on this very birth-day night, which he himself 
chose for our bridal, will I tell him that Lucy Dale, 
for the love she has borne him, will forgive him a!!!” 

“Nay, nay, it cannot be,” interrupted his sister. 
‘You have been too deeply wronged, Lucy, to submit 
thus. My father says he will never forgive him— 
that yow shall henceforth be as one of us, and Edward 
shall be an outcast, for he has brought sorrow and 
shame upon us.” 

‘¢Mary, Mary, it shall never be that evil or sorrow 
shall come to Edward Clare, for the sake of one 
who has worshipped him with the strongest of human 
idolatry! Mine be the suffering—for I too have been 
guilty.” 

We felt that remonstrance would be useless, for 
well we knew though gentle as the most gentle crea- 
ture on earth, Lucy was not one to swerve from her 
purpose—and we gazed on her pale but tearless face 
as she sat calmly down to her holy task, with the awe 
we would gaze on a martyr pressing triumphantly on 
toward the fatal stake. Ye who measure strength 
by endurance call not woman weak: but look to the 
heart that writeth forgiveness for all its wrongs, and 
tell me if there be any strength that equals it! 

Not long after, in the holy quiet of the Sabbath, 
Lucy Dale was kneeling before the consecrating altar. 
and none who witnessed the peaceful and Heavenly 
expression of her countenance at that time, could 
doubt that the lonely orphan laid thereon an accepta- 
ble offering. A holier flame than earthly love had 
been illumined on the heart’s sacred altar-stone: and 
there, far down in the spirit’s secret depths, was light 
and peace. I felt she was fast ripening for an angel, 
and wept though I scarce knew why. 

The summér wore away as usual: Lucy labored 
unweariedly, always cheerful, and few suspected that 
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a worm was at the root sapping the fountain of life: 
though her voice was sofier and fainter than usual, 
and her footsteps fell lighter amid the flowers. But 
as autumn approached the flush on her cheek grew 
brighter, and the low, hollow cough fell sadly on 
our ears like the death-knell of the beautiful, and 
warned us that her days were fast numbering, though 
I dreamed not then she would fall with the earliest 
leaf. Many a kind friend now offered a home to 
Lucy; and the mother too came back to the child, 
and was freely forgiven for every neglect—but all 
could not win our loved one back from the “gate of 
the grave.” The freed spirit seeketh not its chain! 

Little more remains to be told. Those who have 
watched the progress of consumption know well how 
many and deceptive its aspects—how life sometimes 
lingers on like a lamp when the oil is wasted, burning 
feeble and more feeble until with a sudden brightness 
it expires—and at others it dissolves suddenly like the 
extinguishing of a taper with a breath—none can tell 
from whence! 
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that night, though mournful seemed they then from 
one so young and lovely. At last she proceeded—“ I 
have one more request to make of you, dear Jenny, 
and will do it to-night. You have often told me you 
could never forgive Edward Clare—never feel as a 
friend toward him—but will you not for my sake, if 
not for his own, treat him kindly should you ever 
meet him again? Will you not speak to him as a 
sister, and tell him once more from me I forgave him 
all, and hope to meet him again? Tell him I die 
happy! Can you—zill you do all this for my sake, 
Jane? Promise me!” 

“ Anything for your sake, dear Lucy. I will even 
be a friend to Edward Clare, if possible, though my 
heart rises in rebellion.” 

“Thank you—thank you,”’ added she, pressing my 
hand which she was holding to her lips. “It is the 
last request I make, save to be buried beside my 
father! Good night! Now I can sleep.” 

She sank into a peaceful slumber soft as an in- 
fant’s, but her words had affected me too deeply for 


It was a sweet moonlight evening in early autumn, repose. For a long time I lay stifling my sobs lest 
and Lucy and myself were seated side by side again $I might disturb her, then crept cautiously from the 


in her little chamber. Her easy-chair had been drawn 


if 


§ 


couch and gazed out in the still midnight hour, that 


to the window that she might watch the sunset, and § my heart too might grow calm as the night. I re- 


we had lingered there until the stars were ali in their 
places, and the full moon was shedding its silvery 
rays upon the dark elm leaves, which as yet wore 
no mark of decay. We spoke of every event of our 
lives from earliest childhood, when we were accus- 
tomed to linger out on such an evening as this, to 


them we were able to number many which had re- 
sulted as unsatisfactory as our first project of num- 
bering the stars. 

After a time Lucy’s mother, who had now the 
entire charge of her, came in to prepare her for rest, 
and I arose to depart, but Lucy whispered, ‘‘stay with 
me to-night, Jenny. 1 feel so well, and it seems like 
old times!” 

I consented on condition I might be allowed to per- 
form the office of nurse, which was readily acceded, 
and after giving some slight directions for the night, 
her mother left us to ourselves. 

“Tt looks a little more like a sick room now,” said 
Lucy, after I had dropped the curtains and lit up the 
nurse-lamp, “although I scarce feel like its occupant 
to-night. I have many things to say, and know not 
when we shall have another such opportunity as the 
present, for I am quite sure my life is fast wasting 
away, though I suffer so little except from restless- 
ness,”” 

I begged her to cast away such gloomy thoughts, 
for I was sure she was better, her appearance that 
evening having inspired me with fresh hopes. ‘Do 
not be deceived, Jane,” added she, cheerfully. ‘It 
is nota gloomy thought to me that I am on the verge 
of another being—for I £now we shall live again! 
Far down through the dim chambers of death I see 
a light, and"it beckons me onward—that beacon of 
immortality !”? 


Many a joyful word of hope came from her lips 
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count the stars as fast as they peeped from their ( beaming brightly through its mortal veil, and lighting 
hiding-places, that we might tell how many there ( up those snowy features with the ideal beauty which 
were to the darker events of later years, and among { the artist loves to cast on the pictured brow of 
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turned and seated myself by her bedside, and until 
day-dawn watched her slumbering features with 
an intensity that stamped them indelibly upon my 
memory. 

Oh! how beautiful she looked as she lay there still 
a dweller of earth, though the immortal spirit was 


angels! 

She awoke at length, and seeing me by her side, 
said—“ is it morning? 1 have had such a pleasant 
night—no cough. But why are you not sleeping— 
it is yet dark?” 

*T would give you some nourishment,” added I, 
evasively, “‘but you slept so sweetly [ ventured to 
wait.” 

“Thank you,” replied she, taking the beverage— 
‘*but is it near day-break?’’ I lifted the curtain that 
she might look out on the Eastern horizon glowing 
with the first tinge of red. 

“Tt is beautiful!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Raise me up 
that I may watch another day break! Oh! Jenny, do 
you remembered one morning, years ago, when you 
used the prophetic words—‘that mournful shadows 
were resting on our homes.’ The result proved they 
were all on mine—but they have passed away now. 
Look—there comes up my talisman again, but I never 
saw it so bright and beautiful before! You will re- 
member me when you see it, and think that I too 
faded in the morning like my chosen star.” 

As she ceased speaking, her pallid cheek bright- 
ened for a moment, and her clear, dark eyes kindied 
with an unwonted lustre as she fixed them again on 
the silvery planet! Long was that gaze—iong, long, 
alas, too long—too fixed and earnest. I spoke to her, 
but she seemed wholly absorbed, and turned not her 
eyes from that morning star! An indefinite fear stole 
over me, I knew not why, and, taking her hand in 
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mine, I spoke her name again in tremulous accents. , I was, her very presence grew loathsome to me, and 
Still she heeded me not, and the hand was icy cold § I longed to be free. My guilty spirit shrunk beneath 
which I clasped shuddering in mine. I ran to the § the calm and holy glance of affection, for 1 fancied it 
door of an adjoining room and called hastily for her § was reading the secret of my degradation, and words 
mother, and in a moment more we were standing § of reproach at length fell like leaden drops, wounding 
side by side in the presence of the dead! too deeply another spirit that loved me. My health 
Nearly five years had passed, and I had never { was evidently deranged, and change of scene was 
seen Edward Clare, consequently never violated or ( recommended as an antidote for too close confine- 
fulfilled the promise made to my dying friend. Yester- { ment. Gladly did I avail myself of this plea to be- 
day seeing a carriage stop in front of our house and { come a wanderer. 
a gentleman alight, I looked, and in a moment recog- “Months and years have passed. I have roamed 
nized the features of the man, for whom of all on { through lands that the ardent imagination of youth 
earth, I still felt the greatest abhorrence. My first } has often clad in rainbow romance—but the reality 
impulse was to avoid seeing him, but that last request ( had no charm, and wherever I went I carried with 
rang still in my ears, and, gathering new resolution, ¢ me a restless yearning of heart—an unceasing desire 
I went steadily to the door to meet him. It was a } to visit once more my native village and the grave 
pale, haggard looking man that stood before me, } of Lucy Dale. It is for this I have re-crossed the 
wearing the lineaments of Clare, but so changed I $ ocean and come hither, otherwise I would have made 
could scarce deem it possible! He took the hand so } my grave in a strange land, and none have learned 
unexpectedly extended to him with an earnestness } my destiny!” 
that almost startled me, and I led him to the same §_ He then conversed awhile calmly, inquiring every 
seat he had occupied on that last evening he had § particular of the last hours of Lucy : and the sun was 
spent there with Lucy. Some minutes elapsed before § lowering in the West when he rose to take leave 
either of us spoke, and when at length I gathered; Pity had supplanted indignation within my heart, 
strength to ask him of his wanderings and fortune and I urged him to remain until morning, that his 
since he had left us—he bowed his head upon his; exhausted frame might take repose, but he stead- 
hand, and his pale cheek grew paler, and he wept; fastly refused, saying he had a watch to keep. He 
with convulsive earnestness. After a little silence § departed, and from my chamber window I saw hin 
he spoke. § enter the grave-yard. There in the evening twilight 
“ A fearful change is on me, Jane; I am a man no 3 a lonely figure might have been seen bending mour..- 
longer! From the moment they told me Lucy Dale } fully over a marble tablet: and there too in the stil! 
was an angel in Heaven, all the projects which an { hush of midnight, that same form was kneeling on the 
overmastering ambition had framed—all the lofty as- ¢ sod, and mingling his tears with the dews of night! 
pirings of my young and comparatively sinless years I too have spent the night in lone and sorrowing 
vanished forever. And when they told me her dying ? vigils—but in the dim, gray twilight a light has arisen 
love and saint-like forgiveness, my haughty spirit was 2 whispering, “ peace.” Now mayest thou do thy worst, 
crushed. Like Cain, I felt that the Almighty had 2 oh, death! Lay thy cold, skeleton hands upon us, and 
branded me murderer! Vainly did my innocent wife } cover us with the shadows of the dark valley—we 
strive to arouse me from the gloomy spell that was 2? know that our morning star has arisen, and will neve: 
on me by the most endearing caresses, and the fondest ) again go down in night! 
devotion. It would not do. Stung with remorse as ‘ 
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A srichnt intelligence—a spirit cast That there are sceptic souls, who hear with scorn 
In a fair mould, as beautiful as thought How some hold voiceless commune with the dead 
When with celestial visions wholly fraught, Without one charm or incantation said, 

Before my eyes, like plumage, swiftly past. To summon them from their “returnless bourn,” 

1 knew it was too beautiful to last, I know full well. Alas! that I forlorn 
It was so like to that departed one, Have clearer insight. Would that I were blind 
Who often comes between me and the sun, And wore a veil material on my mind; 

Whose grave-thrown shadow darkens all the East. Then should I not at midnight long for morn 

It came—it vanished! “Stay, oh, lovely shade,” Wakeful, yet dreaming of my buried friends, 

My voice exclaimed, “nor fly away so fast— Till faces dear and forms familiar glide 
Speak! though thy tones be mournful as the blast Before my couch or cluster at my side; 

That wails in Winter.” But no sign it made, And one, much-loved, in pensive fondness bends 

Nor even whispered, but with solemn mien A moment and then mingles with the air, 

It melted mutely, and no more was seen. 2 Deaf to my sigh and heedless of my prayer. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


NO. Ill. 


APRIL. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SMITH. 


In the pleasure-ground and shrubbery, half-hardy 
shrubs are generally planted at this season. If they 


have been kept in pots, the ball of earth about the $ 


When camellias are required to blossom early, they 
should be placed, during this month, in a hothouse, 
or some other situation where they can be kept ata 


roots should be broken, and the roots carefully spread { heat of from fifty to sixty degrees; taking care that, 
out before they are covered with earth, which should ( while they are kept in this heat, they are regularly 
be to the depth of only from two to four inches, ac- { watered every day, and their leaves syringed every 


cording to the soil; the greatest depth being necessary 
in the lightest soil. The Provence, white, and moss 
roses should now have their young shoots shortened 
to three or four buds; but the hybrid Provence roses 
should have five or six buds left; and the hybrid 
China, the Bourbon, and the Scotch roses, if intended 
for planting against a post, or a wooden frame, should 
have ‘only the tips of their shoots taken off. The 
evergreen roses should be left at their full length; for 
if they are cut in they will produce long, vigorous 
shoots, covered with an abundance of leaves, but 
having no flowers. 


other day. Bulbs, in water-glasses, which have done 
flowering, should now be planted in the ground, after 
cutting down the stalks; the autumn flowering ones 
should be taken up and stored away, ready for plant- 
ing in July, and the spring flowering ones must be 
removed from the borders to some place where they 
can complete their vegetation. 

Carnations in pots should have liquid manure, and 
be watered frequently; remember also to stir the earth 
occasionally. 

Mignonette sown in the open ground from the end 


§ of April to the beginning of July will produce a sure 


In the flower-garden, the early-flowering dwarf succession of blooms through the year. If allowed 


kinds of dahlia may be planted; and as the auriculus 
will now begin to flower, they should be shielded, if 
possible, from the effects of the weather. The hardy 
annuals that were sown in March, in the open border, 
should now be thinned, and the seeds of the remainder 
of the hardy annual plants should be sown. In thin- 
ning the annuals that have come up, care should be 
taken not to pull up or loosen those which are in- 
tended to remain. Annuals should always be thinned 
according to their height, three or four of the larger 
kinds being left in each patch; while of the dwarf 
kinds it may be safe to leave as many as seven or 
eight. Some few annuals are worth the trouble of 
transplanting; but when this is the case, the hole in 
which they are to be put should be made with the 
point of the trowel. instead of using the dibber, as the 
latter instrument renders the earth on the sides of the 
mole so compact that it is impossible for the roots of 
@ young and feeble plant to penetrate into it. 

The greenhouse will require very little attention in 
this month, except as relates to watering the plants 
regularly, and giving them air. The plants that are 
coming into flower should be syringed over their 
leaves every other day till the flowers expand, when 
the syringing should be discontinued. In samll green- 
houses where there are vines, they begin to show 
flower-buds in this month. 

In the conservatory, climbing plants are generally 
pruned and thinned at this season. The passion-flower 


to seed and the soil suits it, it will continue to propa- 
gate itself. 

Roses when grown in pots may be pruned closer 
than those in the open garden. By the end of March, 
if room cannot be granted them in a greenhouse, the 
tender varieties may be brought from their winter 
residence and plunged in an airy situation, and such 
as were left unpruned for late flowering, should now 
be pruned. When the pots are plunged, place them 
so that the bottom can rest on an inverted flower-pot. 
This secures drainage, prevents the roots growing 
through the bottom of the pot into the soil, and is an 
effectual barrier to the ingress of worms. The pots 
may be plunged level with the ground, and so far 
apart that the plants may not touch each other when 
full grown. After plunging, it is beneficial to cover 
the surface lightly with stable manure. 

Water should be given aburdantly through the 
growing and blooming season. Guano-water is an 
excellent manure for roses in pots; it should, how- 
ever, be used cautiously. If the plants require wa- 
tering oftener than once a week, pure water should 
be given at the intervening periods. 

When the buds first push, if two or three break 
close together, the weakest, or those taking the least 
favorable direction, should be rubbed out. Such 
shoots as are inclined to grow rank without bloom- 
ing, should be stopped or taken out, if not wanted to 
form the head, for they appropriate to themselves 


should have its side shoots cut to within half an inch } the sap, which should be directed into the flower 


of the main stem; and this will oceasion strong blos- 
Soming shoots to spring from the part left. Mauran- 
dyas may be treated in a similar manner; but most of 
the greenhouse climbers will only require a little 
thinning. 
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branches, and further render the plants of uneven 
growth. When the flower-buds are forming imper- 
fectly, they should be nipped out; and the size of the 
early flowers may be increased by removing, at an 
early stage, the small backward flower-buds. 
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A STORY OF AN ENCHANTED ISLAND. 
BY GEORGE SWANQUILL. 


Ir is now many years since the occurrence I am , one out of the right corner of the lid, the other out of 
about to narrate took place, and strongly has it im- } the left, and such eyes! they appeared of a still more 
pressed itself upon my memory. It was during the 2 brilliant scarlet than his coat. 
month of March, on a cold, windy, disagreeable night, } He stood upright, and raising his arm beckoned to 
that I sat over a brilliant fire, in company with a } me. 
friend, cracking jokes, and singing songs, when the By an irresistible impulse I arose, dressed and fol- 
old clock that had ticked in the corner for many a $ lowed-him. 
year, commenced striking. I counted the hours one $ He went down step by step with the same dull, 
—two—three, till it struck eleven. ‘‘ What!” was my $ heavy, measured tramp that had before startled me, 
exclamation: “so late! well, really, hadn’t the least $ it was surprising that none of the family heard us, 
idea of it,” and taking a candle, I hurried up the stairs ; till he came to the front door, which, like the one 
to my sleeping-room. ; upstairs, opened of itself, and when we were out 
; 


Before long I was snugly ensconced under the bed- § slammed to with tremendous force and noise. “Am 
clothes, gazing through the window at the pale moon, } I awake, asleep, dead, in this world, or in the next?” 
and noticing the swiftly driven, stormy looking clouds. | I asked myself, as I rubbed my eyes and gazed upon 
I felt, moreover, in very good spirits, and lying there } him; after a short walk we came to the river, where 
ran over in my mind the principal occurrences of the ; was a small boat painted also of a bright red. He 
evening, and when I recollected any joke that had motioned me te get in. I set myself down in the 
been uttered, burst out into a peal of laughter which ? middle, while he, getting in the stern, took hold of 
sounded strangely in that large, dismal, retired room, } the helm, and the boat glided onward without either 
lit only by my flickering candle. ’ sail or oars. 

I again heard the clock strike. It was the mystic Soon we emerged from the peaceful river into the 
hour of midnight! As the first stroke died away upon ? turbulent ocean, and as we dashed onward the land 
my ear, the door below was loudly shut. “What } } sank beneath the distant horizon, and on all sides 
could have caused this?” thought I, “ah! pshaw! it } nothing was to be distinguished but sky and water 
was but the work of the wind,” and thinking in that 3 At one time we were tossed high upon the angry 
wise, and also that it was high time I was asleep, I) waves, at another sunk between them, and it seemed 
turned upon my pillow. Now comes the strange } as if the billows would overwhelm us with their fury, 
part of my narrative. As I was thus trying to sleep, } and dash in pieces our fragile bark. Never shall I 
‘tramp! tramp!” sounded on the wooden staircase. $ forget, as long as my life endures, the horrors of that 
“Tramp! tramp!” continued the voice. ‘Hillo!” night. As we continued advancing, I felt the air 
exclaimed I, inwardly, ‘“‘what’s that?” ‘Tramp! § grow more warm and balmy, and dark leaden colored 
tramp!” and the stepping was so solemn, so mea- } clouds swiftly arose. Out of them dashed vivid streaks 
sured in its time, and so unearthly withal, that a slight 3 of lightning, dazzling the eye, and terrific thunder a¢- 
sensation—very slight let me state, reader, I always } companied them. Mine was a horrible situation 
am a courageous man—that a slight sensation of fear ; alone, without friends or companions, save this my> 
entered my heart. “What is it? Who caz it be?” ¢ } terious being. 

“Tramp! tramp!’ was my only answer. ‘The steps } The storm passed off and all was tranquil. A light 
sounded close to my door, I heard the knob turn, and 3 streak ran along the edge of the sky meeting the 
the door slowly opened, when—I dove under the bed- } water, and, as I gazed upon it, faint rays shot up to 
clothes. ward the zenith, and soon the monarch of the day 

I heard the door shut. arose in all his splendor, illuminating the vast ex- 

“Ah! it is gone,” I said, relieved, for although I} panse of water around us, and cresting their waves 
am a very courageous man, yet I had not seen what { with flashing silver. Before us I distinguished a thin 
opened it. Do not smile, most fault-finding reader, } line of blue which I supposed was land, but what 
for you would have done the same if you were in my } land?—where were we? In what part of the world? 
situation, that is if—you had seen the object that met } For what purpose was I thus undertaking this perilous 
my astonished eyes. voyage? All these were questions I was unable to 

There stood in front of my bed a man apparently | ‘answer. We neared the land which had the resem 
about seven or eight feet in height, as lean as a lamp- i blance of an island, and I saw nothing but craggy 
post, dressed entirely in red: red coat, red pants, } rocks of brownish hue, with here and there a few 
shoes, face, hair, cap, and feature all of a vivid red; } stunted trees, looking like pines and firs growing 
never did I see such a sight before, and never wish bh} where sufficient earth could be found to nourish them. 
to again—but his eyes! [ had nearly forgotten to Dreariness was upon all. Our boat lessened in sped, 
mention them. They both looked in different ways, ; and gliding upon the stormy beach, left us high and 
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dry. Isprang out. My conductor following, led the , here and there a green plant, and a wide, parched hill, 
way to a crevice in the dark rock which he entered, ; gradually sloping down to the level of the island, and 
motioning me to come after. I entered a sort of grotto ) carpeted with green grass, profusely sprinkled with 
or chamber, at one end of which hung a curtain of § crimson flowers of great beauty. Being upon the 
black velvet. highest ground, I noticed the blue waters entirely 
“Where am I?” I inquired of my silent guide. surrounding the island, which appeared to be about 
But he answered not. nine miles in circumference. Below, lay spread out 
Solemn music now rose faintly on my ear, and the § in all its beauty a magnificent plain abounding in 
deep swelling notes as if those of an organ filled the § graceful trees, and one or two small sheets of water, 
grotto. It grew louder and increased in sweetness. | which could hardly be called lakes. Clusters of trees 
I was entranced with the melody and forgot the place, { surrounded them, while beyond lay the hills wrapped 
the occasion, and the company in which I was. 1 § in magical tints bounding the picture, the whole under 
thought of nothing, and heard nothing but those sweet § a sky of the purest azure dashed here and there with 
strains, and while I listened a ray of dim light was { feathery clouds, and a glorious sun pouring down his 
discerned behind the curtain of black velvet. Slowly { golden rays. But when [ had descended and walked 
it raised itse!f—what a sight I beheld! ? along the plain, I saw beauties that before I had no con- 
It was a picture representing the first place of my ) ception of, superb flowers impregnating the air with 
life, when I was in childhood; and it kept continually 2 their delicious fragrance, groves and rustic bowers, 
changing, showing all the different events and actions } together with sparkling brooks and cool grottos, all 
of my past life. $ appeared as if it was some fairy home, and I expected 
“I could,” said the red being, “show you what is } at every moment to see light and airy forms floating 
yet to come.” $ through the perfumed air, or behold them dancing on 
“What is yet to happen me?” $ the velvet-like grass. 
wc Sad $ The whole day was spent in wandering about this 
“Why do you not?” $ enchanted island, at times resting my tired limbs be- 
“Because my time is come: I had not expected it ) side the purling brook, or ascending some height to 
was so late and must away; shortly, however, I will } view the delightful scenery which was altering at 
return. Hark! 1 am called.” every different point of view; appeasing my hunger 
“Who calls you?” with the delicious fruit which hung from the trees in 
“Listen!” tempting display; and my thirst by the cool fluid of 
“T hear nothing.” the numerous waterfalls, whose silver voices were 
“Tark! the knell!” § distinguished issuing from the lovely groves, uniting 
And as he spoke, I heard a faint stroke as if of a { in harmony with the songs of the birds, and silver 
bell, far, far-off, yet getting louder and still louder. } gushing, sparkling water fell on rocks rendered green 
He folded his arms, and, standing straight up, the } by plants and moss. Everything was bathed in love- 
ground opened, and he sank from my sight. Mean- } liness. 
while the echoes of the stroke I heard vibrated} The day declined. The sun set behind the distant 
through the grotto and died away—a dizziness over- ? wave in inexpressible splendor, and the different 
spread my eyes. I fell senseless to the ground, and $ magnificent hues in which the clouds were thrown 
when I again recovered them, found I was laying $ defies description. As night was shrouding the earth 
on the sand of the sea-shore, the mighty waves dash- } with her sable garment, I sought for a place of rest, 
ing their briny spray over me, the rising sun shedding $ and resolved to take my habitation, in safety, in a 
his glorious light above me, and alone, for the boat > high tree, up which I clambered. 
had disappeared. $ The night passed by, but before the sun had risen 
I arose, and tried to discern the opening through ; 1 was startled by hearing beneath me a hissing noise, 
; 
; 
; 
; 
$ 
) 
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which we entered the chamber in which was the ) and, on casting my eyes in that direction, what was 
Picture, but could not. { examined the rocks atten- } my horror on perceiving an immense snake glaring 
tively, but could find no aperture of any kind. $ at me with his brilliant, yet black eyes! I held tightly 
“Surely,” cried I, ‘I am laboring under a dream, § to the branch, but my senses nearly forsook me when 
but I am awake—where am 1?—what is the land on § he commenced winding his body around the trunk of 
which I stand?” I was enclosed on one side by the § the tree, and slowly rising. I saw his jaws loaded 
flashing ocean, while perpendicular rocks and jutting § with the deadly venom open, and beheld his forked 
crags formed the two other, making a sort of semi- } tongue dash in and out with the rapidity of lightning! 
circle. At last, seeing that either I must stay where } I shudder even now at the recollection. 

I was, and most likely starve to death, or clamber Still higher did he raise his swollen head, till it 
up the sides of the rock, I came to the resolution of } rested on the branch I sat; his neck curved grace- 
doing the latter, and after some time spent, with con- } fully, and he neared me with his eyes still glaring at 
siderable labor, accomplished my undertaking, but S mine. Summoning up what was remaining of my 
with hands sadly blistered, and a tired, exhausted ? courage, I retreated to the end of the branch which 
frame I raised my eyes. Never can the recollection { bent with my weight, and caused the reptile for an 
of the enchanting prospect pass from my memory. eee to stop. I now let myself down, still sup- 
Itrealized my ideas of fairy land. seven by my hands, and commenced raising and 


I stood upon a sort of promontory, the surface of 3 depressing the branch for the purpose of stopping his 


Which was composed of stony soil, covered with furze, ) progress, and to get an opportunity of escaping. I 
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was all ready for the jump, when, on looking down , ground, curling beneath me the fragile plants, when 
for the purpose of seeing the distance, my eyes en- } the serpent bounded toward me, and—I awoke! Yes! 
countered those of another hideous serpent, apparently } I awoke to find myself lying on the floor of my apart- 
the mate of the other. ment; and while I sat wondering at my new position, 

There he sat calmly awaiting my descent. The } I heard the hour strike. Looking at my watch I found 
branch bent quite low—my courage had entirely gone. 5 that it was twelve o’clock. My dream had lasted just 
I gave a shriek, and, loosing wy grasp, fell to the ’ one minute, and it was now the First or APRIL. 


SPRING. 


BY P. A. JORDAN. 


And the gladsome flowers with happiness weep, 
For we find the tear-drops pearly bright 

On their mossy cheeks at morn and night; 

All seems as of yore: but the heart asks, where 
Is the fragile form of that lily fair? 


Tue Spring! the Spring, the beautiful Spring! 
How joyful the feelings her mem’ries bring ; 
The woodlands awake, and the dreamy dell, 
With joyous sighs of life doth swell; 

And the Summer birds ’wake the flowery lea 
With their Heaven-born songs of melody; 
Oh! I love the Spring, the bountiful Spring, 
For the gladsome smiles her mem’ries bring. 


Over the fields, in a quiet spot, 

Where the village revellers riot not; 

By the winding road, in a shady dell, 

Where the winds go by with a mournful swell; 
In the church-yard lone where her echoing tread 
Oft lingered in fondness among the dead, 
Musing the long Summer hours away 

In gentle thoughts that did Heavenward stray, 


How sweet to wander the wild-wood through 
In the early morn, while the pearly dew 

Yet lingereth within the violet’s breast— 

A velvet couch for a quiet rest— 

And the song of the streamlet purling along, 


Telling of brighter days to come, 

When the air shall be sweet with a joyous hum, 
And the fields rejoice; and the hills be glad! 
Oh! the Spring is no time to be solemn and sad. 


The heart’s unfading forget-me-not. 


As the gentle Spring returns to bless 

The waking earth with a fond caress, 

How many a heart must throb and swell 

To think of a flower that early fell 

By the wayside of life, in its early bloom, 

That finds in the heart a living tomb 

When the fragrance still lives, and the deathless ray 
Of her warm, young heart shall never decay. 


Oh! fair were the Springs of my early time! 

Oh! bright were the days of my childhood’s prime! 
And joyous the hearts that wandered then, 

Exulting thro’ flowery brake and glen:— 

A fair young face went with us there, 

It was sweetly mild and Heavenly fair, 

And the flowers we twined in the golden hair 

Grew pale as they gazed on her face so fair; 

For the sight of her face made the sorrowing glad— 
»T was so ’witchingly fair, so sweetly sad. 


°T is ever the same while we tarry here! 

A smile of joy and a sorrowing tear— 
Companions that wander o’er life’s rugged way, 
Side by side with the Pilgrims that onward stray; 
But our sorrowing days will soon depart, 

And peace re-visit each lonely heart; 

The Winter of death will surely bring 

The smiles of an everlasting Spring. 


The fields awake, and the balmy breath 
Of the warm, sweet South sweeps over the heath; 
The earth awakes from her death-like sleep, 


Singing in quiet a hopeful song, She sleepeth now: a sacred spot: 





THE PATHWAY OF LIFE. 


BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


Tue pathway of life is not always through flowers, , The tones of the spirit’s harp sometimes are sad, 
The gladness and perfume of roses; ; Though deck’d in a rainbow of brightness. 
The beauty and bloom of the opening hours, 


In which thy young girlhood reposes. Then rouse thee, young dreamer, thy May-day is here, 


And gather the flowers whilst springing, 
Our steps are not always to music and mirth, For Autumn will come with a sigh and a tear, 
The songs of the gay and light-hearted, And wild are the strains of its singing. 
The shadows of ev’ning will mantle the earth 
‘When the sunshine of day has departed. Look up to that One who has told us to pray, 
To Him “let our sins be forgiven,” 
Our dreams are not always a3 happy and glad And He will support thee through life’s weary W2Y— 
As the bound of thy footsteps in lightness; And teach thee the Pathway to Heaven. 





SIREN; 


OR, THE HEART’S TRIALS. 


BY KATE 


CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I langh’d, and talk’d and dane’d, and sung; 
And proud of health, of frolic vain, 
Dream not of sorrow, care, or pain; 
. Concluding in those hours of glee 
That all the world was made for me.” 
Princess AMELIA. 


“Wnuart do you think, Fanny darling?” wrote Siren 


Orton to her friend Fanny Weldon, “I am beside $ 
{ come to help me, I know, and 
“Siren!”’ again called out Cousin Frank from the 
stairs. 
‘Oh, dear—dear! how impatient men are!” Siren’s 
sunny face was most dismally beclouded. 
‘‘But this dress, Si! it will never meet.” 


myself! I can scarcely write, and yet I must steal a 
few moments to tell you the news. I am not going 
back to school! Jubilate! Farewell to Madame P 

and the whole tribe of mademoiselles! farewell with- 
out a sigh or a tear. [am so happy! I should be 
perfectly so were it not for thoughts of you and Lizzy, 
and Anne, and all the rest. Ishall miss you! but you 
too must coax to come home, for it is perfectly non- 
sensical to stay at school so long: why I am younger 
than any of you, and Zam most sixteen. 

“T wonder how I came to get leave to leave? I’m 
sure I cannot remember, I am so delirious with joy! 
Only Frank and Aunt Florence wanted it so, and 
Uncle Charles and Aunt Lucy didn ’t—you see which 
party proved the strongest. 

“And then Iam coming out—actually coming out, 
this winter; and shall go to balls and parties, and to 
the opera and concerts, and shall walk and ride and 


hair, which would curl bewitchingly despite all ob- 
stacles; but then there was a multitude of trifles to 
$ attend to, and the dress was so—so—something was 
$ the matter. 
‘Oh, dear!” sighed Siren; and then her face bright- 
§ ened again, as looking up she espied Aunt Lucy’s pale, 
placid, live-for-other’s face. 


“Oh, Aunt Lucy! is that you? How kind! you have 
” 


| It was never a very long task to arrange that lovely 


“*Oh, yes, Aunt Lucy! pull it, make it, it must, it is 
{ not very tight—there, now, I knew it would! Now 
where is my fan and gloves and bouquet? Iam going 
to do like the lady of whom Frank was telling us.” 
“Siren!” 

‘Coming, Frank, directly. The lady of whom Frank 
was telling us yesterday; who threw her bouquet at 
the Prima Donna, and hit her right in the face. Poor 
thing! how badly she must have felt. But Z shall not; 

? I shall laugh and say, Frank didit. Beso good, aunt, 
as to fasten this bracelet. Thank you. Oh, I had 
almost forgotten my handkerchief—terrible thing that 


§ 
¢ 


drive forever. Oh, isn’t it delightful? Why I am ? would have been—what should I have dgne when the 
going to the opera this evening for the first time with ? affecting part came, andI wantedtocry? There,now 
Frank! You ought to see Cousin Frank. He has just § —don’t laugh, Aunt Lucy, for I’m in sober earnest! 
come home from Europe, and is so handsome—such § Good night—give me a kiss!’’ and the giddy creature 
splendid eyes—and he is so noble, so tall, and so { bounded from the room. 
grave, and yet so full of mischief. Is not that strange? At the foot of the stairs stood Cousin Frank—a tall, 
But it is true. I felt quite afraid of him at first, for ( handsome young man of seven and twenty; with just 
he has such odd ways; but 1 love him dearly now; } now rather an alarming frown on his brow. 
only I wish he would not tease’me so. ‘You little gipsey!’’ he said, taking her in his arms 
“Can you read whatI write? My hand trembles { as he spoke, and placing her on the high, hall table, 
sol cannot hold my pen. It is quite a nervous affair, § «what do you mean by keeping me waiting this way? 
this coming out business. Frank says I am to make { Do you know that we have lost that magnificent over- 
4 sensation. I hope so, I am sure. Who wants to § ture?” 
play a stupid part? Not I—nor you either. I shall “Oh, Frank, please let me down!” pleaded Siren, 
hot soon forget all the scenes of school-life. It makes } uncertain whether to laugh or cry, and in sorrow for 
me really sad to think I shall not see you for so long: § her little head. 


but I will though, for you must come home—if you 
do not, I shall think you are perfectly content to be 
Separated. Pshaw! there’s Frank calling to know if 
I am ready, and I haven’t done the first thing yet. 
What shall I do?” 

The little ladye sprang from her chair and stood 
quickly before her glass, her white fingers fluttering 
through her wavy curls like “snow-flakes.” 

* 


«I did get ready soon! I’m sure I was not long! 
but I forgot it was late; and, and—/et me down, Frank, 
that’s a dear cousin,” and the girl stooped and pressed 
a loving kiss on the lofty brow beneath. 

$ “Now, coaxer!”? he exclaimed; but he looked 
¢ pleased for all, as he bore her laughing gaily to the 
carriage. 


* Answer me first.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


6 When I look 
On one so fair, I must believe that Heaven 
Sent her in kindness, that our hearts might waken 
To their own loveliness, and lift themselves 
By such an adoration from a dark 
And grovelling world.” 


Wuat was she?—a witch?—a fay?—a sprite? 
Each, all, with the appendage of a loving, trusting 
‘woman’s heart! oh, she was beautiful. 


felt nervous, tremulous—afraid to be alone; so she 
stole timidly out to nestle beside her kind Aunt Lucy. 

By and bye, those brilliant rooms filled with com- 
pany, who gathered round the young debutante, and 
bade her welcome to their ranks with gay, deceitful 
smiles, and tempting pictures of a life glad and beau- 
tiful, but which found no echo in their cold and weary 
hearts. 

The fair girl was very happy, and murmured of her 
hopes and fears with the trust of childhood; hanging 
always for protection on the strong arm of Cousin 


They called her Siren in her cradle days, though at } Frank. This evening he displayed only the serious 


first they had given her another name; but her baby 
eyes beamed so brightly, and the “love-light” shone 
so warmly there, that the embers of romance which 
time had not yet extinguished in the parents’ hearts, 
discarded the soberer name, and Siren became their 
star and dream. She was but one left among many 
budding blossoms; why shonld they not love her? 
And they bore her watchfully on their hearts till the 
angel of death took them away to their last, bright 
abode. 

Peacefully would Mrs. Orton have departed had 
she not known that her beautiful, passionate, sensi- 
tive child, would before long be intrusted to the care 
of one, who, though a sister, and an only one, she felt 
was inadequate to take charge of her peculiar dispo- 
sition. 

But as to that sister, Siren must go, she could only 
hope that the lessons already received, would in 
some measure protect her from a system of educa- 
tion directly opposed to her own. 

She died—and Siren was removed immediately to 
the house of her aunt, and in the new, gay, brilliant 
scenes which surrounded her, the child gradually be- 
came lost to all painful recollections, and involved in 
a dream, whose fairy coloring had not dimmed, nor 
lessened as yet, though years had rolled over her head 
since her irreparable loss. 

Sent to school of course; a favorite there from her 
beauty, brightness of mood, and sunny temper; spoiled, 
petted on all hands, when she came home for the va- 
cations what worder if all her thoughts, her ideas, her 
experience “turned to brightness.”” Now, however, 
she was to advance a step in life. Not quietly, with 
circumspection and foreknowledge, but boldly; with 
confidence in greater happiness than she had yet 
known. Not only in disbelief, but perfect ignorance 
of the dark shadows which fall on all. Poor Siren! 
God save thee! 

One evening Siren stood at the door of a spacious 
drawing-room, where light and music dwelt on the 
enticing air. She paused with a new and sudden 
feeling before she entered. She was fairy-like in 
form, and one elfin foot was lightly poised on tiptoe, 
while the other glanced from her dress in hesitation 


part of his character, and, bending over the buoyant 
creature beside him, revealed by the troubled depths 
of his dark eyes that a fount of affection, deeper than 
that of a brother, was waking to life within him. 

And Siren! alas! before that evening passed, by the 
tremulous color in that rounded cheek, by the waver- 
ing sparkle in those wondrous eyes, by the quivering 
of those bright lips, and the depth of those siren tones; 
might be told the beginning of change in that young 
heart. Pray Heaven it may but end here, and she 
will yet do well! 


CHAPTER III. 


“T fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 

And thine eyes beseeching earnestness, 
May be to thee a snare; 

For silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters stainless flow; 

But they who kneel at woman’s shrine, 
Breathe on it as they bow. 

Ye may fling back the gift again, 

But the crushed flower will leave a stain.” 

— WILLIs. 


Six months later. Yes, six months later, reader, 
and again a bright room Jit up warmly! But now it 
is summer, and the lights are soft and subdued; and 
the silver moonlight mingles here and there—creeping 
in stealthily through the plants in the conservatory, and 
flashing in one broad sheet through the low, opened 
casement. The polished columns are wreathed with 
fragrant flowers, through which the evening wind 
breathes its low music; naught else disturbing the 
silence: and we had almost thought the room without 
occupant, but for that low, faint sigh, sure token of 
the presence of some sorrowing heart. Ah, there is 
the queen of this enchanted scene! no wonder unper- 
ceived before; so white her garments, so more than 
white her fair face—her fragile arms outstretched 
and wound despairingly round the cold marble of the 
column! She moves not—does not breathe percep- 
tibly. Can it be—oh, no, surely not!—our Siren, the 
gay, joyous Siren? 

Alas! a change had come over the spirit of her 
dream. She scarce remembered how six months 
ago she had burst from her chrysalis, radiant, the 


it would seem. She could not cross the threshold of $ admired of all. Sucha long life she had lived since 


those gay rooms without a serious, solemn thought 
on the untried future. Then with a smile at the sad 
fancy, she bounded forward with a low, light laugh; 
and seating herself at the piano, strove to drown re- 
flection in melody. But she was alone; and shadows 
rose again in her dreaming eyes, and large tears came 
unbidden to those thick, golden-tipped lashes. She 


then; and gained so much experience, she thought, 
poor child! 

She had learned to love. That was but natural. 
One worthy of her: her only fear lest she was not 
worthy cf him. How he worshipped her, Ernest 
Sinclair! How she worshipped him—in her heart. 
Her eyes, alas! were still too often lit with the glow 
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of vanity; and she could not bring herself to regard 
with indifference the homage of the crowd. 
delightful to live by the breath of admiration! But 
in her quiet morning room, with the fresh, pure air 
about her, and fevered thought at rest, she would 
say, “thee, and only thee, Ernest,” and resigning her 
small, fair hand to his affectionate clasp, sit contented 
for hours, her head nestling from time to time upon 
his shoulder, her clear eyes raised to his. But when 
the evening came, and Siren stood before her glass, 
and met there the sparkling gaze of her beautiful 
semblance, faster and faster her pulses beat, and that 
baby brain unconsciously laid out the plot of the 
evening’s romance. ‘I am not a coquette,”’ she 
would say to herself, but she felt she was; felt that 
she was giving way to a vanity which must before 
long be checked, or bring deep unhappiness. 

Yet volatile and thoughtless as she was, she had 
her moments of reflection; and it was at one of these 
periods we have seen her. 

Ernest had that day left her in anger, and for the 
first time. He had expressed his displeasure at her 
triling conduct the night before; and Siren had re- 
torted, quickly—angrily—vehemently! Amazed at 
the display of anger witnessed, he hurried away sor- 
rowfully; and she had let him go without a word. 
He the noble, the generous, the forgiving, who was 
so far above the common offences of mortality, that 
Siren had never ceased to wonder at his love for her 
—so weak and faulty as she felt herself to be. 

She compressed her lips in agony. But while the 
still small voice strove for a hearing, another spirit 
was warring in her heart—a spirit of defiance. Would 
Ernest expect her to humble herself to him? ‘“Never!” 
and the firmly closed lips, and nervous stamp of the 
small foot, gave token of a quick re-action. All his 
noble qualities, so late in her mind’s eye, faded; 
and instead arose only the discolored picture her 
imagination presented Ernest, proud, haughty, cold— 
herself abject, seeking, striving. She whose lightest 
word was imperative with her admirers. 

“Never, never!” she repeated—“ he shall see I am 
not dependant on him for happiness!” 

“Still she stood there, pressing her fevered brow 
closely to the twining, dewy flowers—and thought. 
She looked back over the past. It was a short time: 
but what a court of pride and wealth, talent and 
beauty she had gathered round her in her bright 
career! Was she happier for it? And she half 
asked the question of her heart, and then shrank 
from the low dissenting plaint sent forth. 

Away, far away her childhood’s sunny hours loomed 
out indistinctly; and she remembered with the con- 
fused recollection of a dream the happy, careless cas- 
tles she had built upon their firm foundations. Then 
she strove to put away the memories which came 
thronging fast upon her, for time and place assumed 
each moment more distinctness; and she wished not 
to remember all. 

Amid the gay groups who crowded that stately 
Mansion that night, Siren moved like a floating star, 
tremulous and bright! Ske would not look at Ernest, 
though she knew he stood near with folded arms and 
eyes fixed sadly upon her. 
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She struggled bravely to be gay—she succeeded in 
the appearance. But to an acute observer the bitter- 
ness within was marked by her wild and thrilling 
laugh, which rang out startingly at intervals. Struck 
with her fevered movements, her aunt put out her 
hand to stay the giddy creature, who flashed by on 
the arm of a noble suitor. 

‘Why, Siren!” but the next moment she had parted 
from the lively baronet, and was kneeling with the 
grace of a falling snow-wreath the centre of a small 
group, chatting gaily, and weaving the while a pure, 
pale garland of jessamine. ‘ Not for me!” she cried, 
as some one strove to fasten it in her bright locks. 
‘Not for me,” she repeated, with a shudder. And 


of Aunt Lucy. 

Anon, she hung on the arm of one who bent over 
her till the spicy breath breaking like incense from 
her red lips fanned h‘s changing cheek; and when as 
into the sleeping moonlight he drew her, and his pulse 
beat fast and bold!y, and he stooped in a daring mo- 
ment to imprint a kiss on her cold brow, she was 
gone! away at the far end of the room, amidst light 
and music, her gay laugh breaking mockingly on his 
ear. 

“Siren, are you mad?” exclaimed Frank Lee, 
sternly, seizing her by her delicate wrist until she 
screamed with pain. 

‘‘Mad, Frank! Oh, no! only happy!” and she 
stood out from him with burning cheek and flashing 
eye, all radiant in her glorious beauty. 

Poor Frank! he withdrew into the shade and gazed 
at the unconscious girl with a dark fire in his eye. 
He would not own, even to himself, that her image 
reigned supreme in his manly breast. He knew not 

‘ that she loved another, for he had been absent when 

that fact must have been disclosed to his jealous heart, 
and returned only on this evening, he saw but her 
coquetry; and that alone goaded, irritated him almost 
beyond endurance. 

And when that evening bore its record away, the 
Siren who had made men fools for hours, turned her 
to her Juxurious sleeping apartment, and sinking on 
her knees, wept wildly over the part just played, and 

§ resting her head upon her folded arms, sobbed the sad 

; hight away. 

’ Morning brought her fresh sorrow—poor child! A 
note from Ernest—a sad farewell—a withdrawal from 

{ his engagement to her: brief, but not cold: no upbraid- 

| ing, but much pain; agony almost—that she loved him 


| then she rose and placed it gently on the placid brow 
| 
| 
) 
? 


not, ‘*but as one among many.” He spoke of his 
inability to witness her, as his wife, caring as much 
for the many as for him. Yes, he must part—before 
He blamed her 
She 


the task became too hard to perform. 
not—only his own “selfish, exacting heart!” 
would ‘soon forget one so selfish.” 

Poor Siren! did pride uphold her now, and com- 
pensate for this sacrifice? She read it once—twice 
—shed no tears, spoke not! but clasping the fatal 
missive tightly with her small fingers, sank back cold 
and inanimate. 

Aunt Lucy and Aunt Lee came in after a while to 
rouse their pet, and thus they found her. While Aunt 
Lucy strove to restore her, Mrs. Lee drew the note 
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away from the relaxed fingers and read it—then de- 
posited it in her bosom. 

It had been a favorite plan of her’s to wed her son 
and Siren; and she had exerted her self-command to 
its utmost extent to conceal her chagrin at its failure. 
She could not feel sorry now that something had hap- 
pened to part the lovers, and make her plan once 
more feasible. She believed affairs of the heart were 
easily cured, and trusted to future finesse to work 
her will. In the meantime she determined to exact 
silence from her husband and sister on the subject of 
the engagement which had been so abruptly broken 
off; for Frank would never learn that out of the house 
which was known only to themselves. é 

Siren revived at last. But she was flighty—talked 
incoherently—strangely—wandering back to infancy, 
and detailing childish scenes with a voice heart-rend- 
ing to hear. Her illness was sad and long; but her 
nurses were tender and affectionate; none more so 
than Cousin Frank—noble Cousin Frank! He sat by 
her bedside, and bathed her fevered brow with a 
woman’s tenderness; soothed, loved her. 

She waked to her senses calm and quiet; she con- 
valesced in the same frame of mind. She did not 
refer to the past by words, nor seem to by thoughts. 
The physician shook his head over her passive state. 
Some dreadful blow had produced her illness he did 
not doubt. Something must be done to rouse her: 
society—travelling. 

So the whole family set off for Saratoga and Nia- 
gara. 

When they returned, late in the fall, Siren was the 
affianced wife of Frank Lee. 

‘‘He asked me,” she had murmured to herself. 
‘‘How could I refuse him? So noble—so good—my 
darling cousin! So tender and kind to me! it does 
not much signify who one marries, does it?” 

Poor Siren! would she ever wake? It was plain to 
be seen that travelling had not had the effect desired. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“oT is Spring and yet I only sigh— 
My pleasures all are flown away; 
Oh! who can tell me where, and why?” 


WE copy some leaves from Siren’s diary, and leave 
them to tell their own tales. 

“Aunt bade me go to rest soon, for she said I must 
be weary. Oh! so I am—of life—and sleep—and 
awakening! I cannot rest now under this weight of 
misery. I marvel at the ease with which but an hour 
ago I sustained my part. I am sure I could not do 
so now. Oh! how glad I was to escape from those 
bright rooms, they so reminded me of those in which 
I beheld him for the last time; and then so changed 
—so cold! I know 1 was wicked—mad—foolish— 
trifling—yet surely I did not deserve to be relinquished 
so quickly. I wonder why that dreadful blow pro- 
duced so little change in my conduct. Yet why do I 
ask? I know my pride prevented me from turning 
from a life I now loathe. To-night C—— drew me 
away from the crowd, and fixing his calm, earnest 
eyes on me, whispered— 
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¢Surely, I was not born for this! 
I feel a loftier mood 

Of general impulse, high resolve, 
Steal o’er my solitude.’ 


‘I tried to laugh! but he regarded me so seriously, 
yet timidly, with his almost holy gaze, that tears 
started to my aching eyes, and I turned away. 

“Such a being was my Ernest—only more pure, 
more perfect! Ernest—Ernest! come back, or I die! 
Do you know, Ernest, that they want me to wed 
another? Him I used to love so warmly? my Cousin 
Frank? Ah, if you know, you care not; and I shall 
soon be sacrificed, for I cannot struggle much longer 
against their wishes! I feel so weak—so utterly 
unable to act! I only wish to lie down ard die.” 

Here are some extracts of a later date. 

“What did Uncle Charles call me justnow? Mrs. 
Lee? Surely not! Oh, no! Iam Siren yet—not mar- 
ried? Ah, if I could only think so! but I remember 
too well how we stood before the altar and vowed to 
love till death—till death—will it ever come? How 
wretched I am, and yet I look happy! I know I 
must—for none seem to perceive my misery. If I 
could only weep—could only break through this 
dreadful calm—this hollow peace! 

‘And Ernest, they tell me, bas gone to a Southern 
clime for his health. He will die; and I shall see 
him no more; for where his pure spirit goes, mine 
cannot follow laden thus with sin. Oh! for what 
have I bartered my all on earth, and more than all in 
Heaven? I cannot tell—my soul gives back no an- 
swer. All is dark, vague, and hopeless!” 

We copy from another page of this book of the 
heart. 

‘“‘T feel calmer to-day than I have done for a long, 
long time. I think I must have been ina dream since 
I married Frank. I remember no particulars—noth- 
ing clearly—only that Frank told me one day—and 
often, how proud he was of me; and that he has been 
very, very kind! Kinder than I deserve, who can 
give back but the affection of a sister, although I am 
his wife. And now I remember how very much I 
have been flattered, and followed, and feted since 
then; but I do not care for such homage now. Oh! 
if I could only cast the past two years from my 
history, and go back to the time when I was simply 
Siren, and so happy. 

‘But C—— told me, this morning, that none were 
happy always; that all had their trials: and then be 
talked so beautifully about how our Father chastened 
us, to bring us nearer Him, that all became clear to 
me, and I wanted to love that God who has done s0 
much for us. 1 have never thought of Him since 
moiher died! I wonder why, ungrateful heart! 
Cc ’s conversation made me wonder also, how I 
ever became so weak as to wed with one | loved 
but as a brother. I know that married as I am, I 
ought not to have asked the question; but I did 
simply to try and remember why it was so. I wish 
I could clear away the mist from the past! I cannot 
think. I only know I was sick and feeble, and they 
prayed me to wed him; and 1 yielded without clearly 
knowing what I was about. But now that it is so, J 
will try to fill the part of a true wife, casting away 
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sinful, repining thoughts. Sohelp me God! Strengthen , life I once led! Aunt, aunt! you know the. fatal 
me, make me worthy of my noble husband’s love.” { warning I received there: you cannot urge further. 
Farewell then—love me as ever! I can never forget 
your kindness: you will be kind still? my own aunt!” 
CHAPTER V. This letter Siren had written from Linmere, a 
country-seat, whither she had retired after her hus- 
“[’m weary of the crowded ball: I’m weary of the mirth ) band’s decease. Jt was in answer to one from her 
Which never lifts itself above the grosser things of earth, : 
I’m weary of the flatterer’s tone; its music is no more, Aunt Lee, urging her to come to town. But Siren 
And eye and lip may answer not its meaning as before: ¢ had experienced su much more of real peace since 
}’m weary of the heartless throng, of being deemed as one . P " 
Whose spirit kiudles only in the blaze of fashion’s sun. } her retirement, that she shrank from all renewal of 
the gay scenes of her first, wild youth. But Aunt 


J speak in very bitterness, for I have deeply felt Florence, though she seemingly acquiesced in her 


The mockery of the hollowshrine at which my spirit knelt. 


Mine is the requiem of years in reckless folly passed, decision, by no means dropped her scheme. 
The wail above departed hopes on a frail venture cast ; The autumn and winter at Linmere glided away 
The vain regret that steals above the wreck of squandered ts 

hours, peacefully to its inmates. There was much to be 


Like the sighing of the Autumn —_ over the faded } done in the walks of usefulness, and oh, how new, 


flowers. = G. WuitTieR. 


§ the pure, chaste delight upspringing in Siren’s heart! 
Two years after the above was written, our Siren } Aunt Lucy, ever good, remained the same, but Siren 
was a widow—alone in this wide world. She sor- 3 seemed lifted midway between earth and Heaven. 
rowed, yet not without consolation. She had been, } Do you not know that book by heart?” said her 
what night and morning she prayed God to make 3 aunt, one day, with gentle playfulness, observing her 
her, ‘‘a faithful, tender, and true wife.” Frank saw ; poring over the Bible. 
that over the young life of his beautiful Siren hung a ; “Oh, that [ did!” was the heartfelt reply; ‘it surely 
sad shadow; but he knew not—fortunately guessed } is the best of books, for it has given me peace!” and 
not the cause. smiles, and tears of joy contended for the mastery in 
“Siren has always been taught to consider me asa § her sweet face. 
brother,”? he would say to his yearning, jealous heart, The spring and summer passed, and when the 
whenever a suspicion crossed his mind that she loved autumn leaves fell again, a travelling carriage rolled 
not so ardently as he. ‘She does not feel the intense { up the broad avenue at Linmere, and stopped before 
passion which fills me always.” And so thinking, his {the noble old mansion. The door was flung open, 
love grew stronger; more devoted. Around her were } and Aunt Florence sprang up the marble steps: Siren 
gathered “affection’s ministers,” in all the shapes } was at the window. She rose hastily, with an ex- 
which wealth, taste, and love could desire. Her life pression of pain in her countenance. 
might have passed like a fairy tale but for its remem- **What is the matter?” exclaimed Aunt Lucy. 
brances! ‘My aunt!” was the faintly murmured reply, ‘oh, 
When her husband died she was beside him, her } I dread evil!—I dread evil!” 
hand clasped in his; and his last sigh was breathed ‘Well, my little nun-like sister, how art thou?” 
out on her bosom. And when all was over, and she ) exclaimed Mrs. Lee, entering quickly, and saluting 
alone with the dead, she bent over the glorious casket } the pale cheek of Aunt Lucy. ‘And Siren, too,” 
which had enshrined his noble soul, with passionate } advancing gaily; but Siren lay cold and senseless 
tears and bitter wailing. upon the glowing carpet; like a crushed lily. 
“Oh, Frank, dearest Frank!” she exclaimed, “why “Poor child! it must have been your sudden ap- 
did | not love you more as you deserved to be loved?” } pearance!” said Aunt Lucy, lifting the slight form 
But closed forever were those splendid eyes which } of her pet in her arms, and bearing her to the open 
ever waited on her slightest motion; and hushed the § window. 
deep, rich voice of melody, which ever answered in “Not so,” was the angry reply. “I knew when 
love’s sweetest cadences her every breath! She felt she took this whim in her head it would undermine 
all this in its bitterness, felt that in death he had be- $ her health. Siren required the sun: and she has 
come dearer than in life, and was still. moped here till she has almost withered away.” 
“Plead with me no more, dear Aunt Florence!” When Siren revived, she was alone with Aunt 
she wrote, on being solicited to see more society, § Lucy. 
some time after her husband’s death, “I cannot go$ ‘Has she gone?” she whispered, faintly. 
back to the great world, its light is so glaring, andI§ ‘No, dearest, but-she will go when she has had a 
am but a weak, sinful child, and cannot struggle with } short conversation with you. Are you able to hear it 
its strong waters! No, dearest aunt, henceforth I { now?” 
shall live retired from the world as much as possible. ‘Oh, no—not now—not at all.” 
Aunt Lucy has promised to be my companion, my} ‘Dear Siren, it must be—when you are strong 
monitor; and I shall strive to atone as much as in me { enough.” 
lies, for my woful misuse of the powers my Father The girl made no reply, but shuddering closed her 
bestowed on me. eyes. When she again opened them, Aunt Florence 
“Do not call me capricious! I am doing what I } was beside her, and pressed a warm kiss upon her 
think is right, and what my conscience approves. Is } pallid cheek. 
hot my husband dead?—my hopes dead?—my heart ‘How are you, dear? Better, I hope!” and in 
would die were I to go back and plunge into the wild ‘her own peculiar, gentle, wily way she led the 
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conversation to indifferent topics, till the color bloomed 
again in the transparent cheek, and light returned to 
the drooping eyes. 

“And now, Siren, dear, let me talk to you about 
yourself for a few moments; now that we have dis- 
cussed common-places. I have come to take you 
back to that circle of which you were, and will be, 
the brightest ornament!” 

“T cannot go!” was the quick reply. 

“ Just wait, my child—and refuse when I have 
done talking. I see plainly that this place does not 
agree with you. You were born to shine! Come 
hither,” and Mrs. Lee led the girl directly before 
a tall mirror empaneled in the wall. ‘ Look you 
there, girl!” 

Siren mechanically raised her eyes. She blushed 
deeply. 

* Ah, now!” laughed her aunt, “you blush not only 
at the praise, but the sight of your own loveliness.” 

And truly Siren might have been forgiven the glow 
of vanity, which once more warmed her heart as she 
stood there in all her subdued, yet undimmed beauty! 
Her loosened hair fell over her shoulders in wavy 
masses of soft, light brown, enwoven with gold. And 
her complexion, so delicate, glowing, transparent; 
the blue veins gleaming through the pure skin; the 
ripe lips parted, and quivering with contending emo- 
tions. 

‘Siren, awake, love! remember the past—Ernest!”’ 

At the sudden mention of that name Siren started 
convulsively. ‘Oh, aunt!” covering her mouth with 
her slender fingers, “stop! stop! I am a widow— 
you are childless! remember that also—let, let me 
go!” 

“‘ Forgive, forgive, dearest! but a moment longer. 
My peerless Siren, know you not that Ernest, so 
long, so dearly loved, is returned—is in the city?” 

‘Aunt, aunt,” gasped the girl, “you sport with 
me: it cannot be—it o 

“‘ My child, I do not sport. He is there. Come 
with me once more; you know a word would chain 
him captive.” 

“T know it not,” murmured the girl, sadly. 
despises me—I cannot.” 

* You can—you must,” began Aunt Florence, but 
Siren put her aside, and glided swiftly from the room. 
She dared not remain longer—she feared for her weak 
heart. 

Sadly sat Siren among her books and flowers. 
Sadly she listened to the sound of departing wheels. 

“She is gone,” she whispered to herself, “and I 
am here. I who might have gone too; and now——” 

“ Ernest!” she uttered thrillingly. ‘‘ Ernest!’? and 
she stretched out her yearning arms; then as a sense 
of her desolation came upon her, she sank upon the 
floor and wept bitterly. 

Aunt Lucy, a few weeks later, bent over the wast- 
ing form of her pining charge, and pressing her lips 
to the faded cheek, whispered— 

«Come, love, rouse thyself—this is not right.” 

** Only let me live my own way now, aunt: it will 
not be for much longer ;” and she held up her small, 
thin hand with a faint smite. 

Aunt Lucy took that hand in hers, and winding her 
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arm around the girl’s waist, seated herself beside ber. 

Then she drew the weary head to her bosom, and 

taking out a small pocket Bible, opened to that ever 

comforting, ever sweet, fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

As she read tears gathered beneath the veined lids of 
{ the girl, and fell slowly, one by one, upon her folded 
(hands. The look of hopeless despondency passed 
¢ from her countenance, and one of sorrow and con- 
( trition re-placed it. 

“Oh, aunt, bless you—bless you—aid me by your 
prayers—how sadly I have wandered—my heart 
grows light again.” 

* Always, ever, my own dear love. Now I know 
you. In this world we must have tribulation—but 
what then? It is but a little while.” 

“Oh! yes—but a “ittle while!’ echoed the girl, 
with clasped hands and beaming eyes; “and then, 
then > her voice failed through tears, but the 
transparent fingers pointed triumphantly Heavenward. 


AnRAAN 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Think not, beloved, time can break 
The spell around us cast, 
Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past; 
My love is not that silvery mist ‘ 
From Summer flowers by sunbeams kissed, 
Too fugitive to last— 
A fadeless flower, it still retains 
The brightness of its earlier plains.” 

Ir was an afternoon in Indian summer, and Siren 
Lee sat alone in the drawing-room at Linmere. The 
soft, hazy air around Jay in clouds of creamy sun- 
shine: pure and mild, the breeze from the lawn swept 
into the room and fanned the delicate cheek, where 
a soft rose-tint was blooming into life again. She 
had thrown aside her work and was bending over a 
volume of “L. E.L.” Aunt Lucy came into the 
room for a moment, and stooping over her shoulder, 
whispered— 

‘Put away that book, dear Si! it will not fit thee 
for thy life.” 

“T know it, aunt; and yet I must indulge myself a 
few moments, this luxurious day.” 

“And pay the penalty of a wounded conscience, 
and an awakening of old desires afterward,” said 
Aunt Lucy, sadly. 

“Aunt is right—and yet I cannot help it,” whis- 
pered Siren to herself, turning again to the book. 
She paused at the words— 
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—_—_—_—_—“‘ Life, vain life! 
The bitter and the worthless— 
Wherefore here do thy remembrances intrude!” 

She shuddered and grew pale. Her head drooped 
upon her slender hands, and she sat long in sorrowful 
meditation. 

A single horseman passed theWindow. She started 
at the sound, but he had vanished from her sight: yet 
¢ she felt a strange, unaccountable thrill running through 
her frame. She rose and busied herself about some 

work; but it dropped from her hands. She tried to 
S sidile to sing—but her voice failed her. She rose 
again and left the room scarce conscious of so doing, 
yet listening nervously to every breath. 

In the meantime, the horseman who had passed her 
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window, had alighted on the other side of the house, ) she clung to him while he looked down upon her 
and soon stood before Aunt Lucy, who was passing § pale face; and the memories of other days eame 
through the hall. { crowding fast upon him. Thoughts of the artless, 
One might have thought it was a lover of the gentle § playful, trusting girl, who first attracted his attention; 
old lady, for she sank trembling upon a seat, and raised § thoughts of that Siren whom all bowed before and 
her hands imploringly— § worshipped; thoughts of their mutual love—their 
“Mr. Sinclair—Ernest!”” it was all she could say; { mutual confessions; and then he durst not think of 
but her looks were eloquent, yet anxious. < what followed, and so he bent more tenderly over 
It was indeed Ernest Sinclair, who stood there ; the still bewitching Siren, and wondered how she 
before her. Not as she had seen him in former times ¢ was so changed, yet the same. They did not speak 
—calm, composed in mien; but looking thin, pale, ¢ of what each had suffered. They read a// without 
harassed—wild in his movements. é the aid of words. 
He took her hand in his burning one, and said A few weeks and Siren was alone no more. 
almost incoherently— Yet amid her joy the roses of health bloomed but 
“Forgive me—forgive me for intruding. I could ; faintly on her young cheek. 
bear my misery alone no longer! You must smypa- ; How soon affection discovered this, and as Ernest 
thize with me. She—is she alive? But I know she } pressed his wife to his bosom, he spoke of their wan- 
is, and well, and happy. While I am in torments $ derings in “smiling France and sunny Italy ;”? and 
insuflerable—indescribable. Tell me—talk to me— brightly beamed our Siren’s eyes at the thought. 
say something about her, Aunt Lucy. She might; They departed—faithful Aunt Lucy still accom- 
have loved me still had I not hastily thrown my ) panying them. 
chance away, fool that I was!” A brief and happy year, and they had returned; 
“Hush, Ernest, Ernest, hush!” whispered a soft ) and Siren, now in the full tide of her glorious beauty, 
voice, as a slight, fragile figure broke through the ; and radiant with health and joy, took her high, holy 
door-way, and Siren flung herself beside him, be- } place in her husband’s house. 
seeching forgiveness. Again, as in former days, Was she flattered and 
How calm he grew suddenly, while bliss super- § feted; but the fair woman had gained enough worldly 
human overpowered him—bathed his face in light. wisdom to estimate these things at their value; and 
Murmured words of love and tenderness followed } she ever turned true in thought, word, and deed, to 
—the unsealing of two sorely tried hearts. Closely ~ her noble, noble husband. 


THE SUMMER DAYS WILL COME AGAIN! 


BY MARIE LINTON. 


Tuts dreary world! this dreary world! The balmy air and flowery brake 
How cheerless are the hours All vocal soon will be:— 
When al! the birds have fied away, The Summer days will come again, 
And leafless are the bowers; And I shall happy be. 
The days of dream-like melody, 
When earth was fill’d with glee:— Yet not the flowery fields can give 
But Summer days will come again, The heart a golden glow; 
And I shall happy be. Not all the melody of earth 
One lasting bliss bestow; 

I know the smile of Spring will play, A brighter, holier power, alone 
Irradiate o’er the fields, This bliss can give to me:— 
And Pilgrim feet stray where the flowers The Summer days will come again, 

Their richest off’rings yield ; And I shall happy be. 


SONNET. 


TO MARIE. 


Joys deep and pure, hopes innocent and bright Piere’d by thy treach’ry from that happy height, 


On their light pinions wafted me to Heaven; Plung’'d in despair I sank to hope no more; 

Thou wert my hope, by thee ali joys were given, When thou proved faithless then, alas! the light 
Filling my soul with visions of delight, From life was faded, and the earth which wore 
But like a bird winging its airy flight, Unnumber'd charms in loveliest garb arrayed, 

Strack by a dart downward to earth is driven, Of thee deprived a desert drear is made. 4 

Never to soar nor sing again: so even , 








THE MISFORTUNE OF HAVING A DOWRY. 
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Tur day after Quasimado, in the year 17—, there 
was holiday in all the shoe-shops of the village of 
, a chief seat of one of the pretty principalities 
of Germany. It was not the festival of St. Crispin, 
but was the wedding of Fritz Heebber, who on this 
day espoused Catharine Vanburn; Fritz, the most 
spruce, the gayest, and most active of the journey- 
men cordwainers of the village; Catharine, the pret- 
tiest and freshest laundress of the neighborhood. 

In the morning Fritz was at the door of his intended. 
He was arrayed from the feet to the head, the coat, 
vest and breeches of camlet, bran new; he had stock- 
ings well drawn upon his legs, shoes of white leather 
well fitted to his feet, and an enormous bouquet fas- 
tened to his buttonhele with a profusion of ribbons of 
all colors. 

At his side was Catharine ready adorned in a white 
wedding dress, and carrying at her waist a bouquet 
from an orange tree, which shed upon the final mo- 
ments of the life of the gir/ the last expiring perfume 
of its blossoms. The maids of honor who tied the last 
ribbons of her dress, inade a great outcry when Fritz 
came to embrace his affianced, they ran off with her 
and shut themselves up in another chamber: he rap- 
ped, and begged, and teased; they were inflexible, 
and would give him but a moment’s time to take the 
hand of Catharine and conduct her to the altar. 

Never were hearts more merry. Never were vows 
ratified with more earnestness. Fritz was doubtless 
not rich, but had he not an arm for labor, and was he 
not very able to work at his trade? His living would 
be poor but happy. Fritz would love his Catharine 
freely and loyally, and if God should send them chil- 
dren, he would take care to maintain them. On their 
return from church, all the wedding company took the 
direction toward the suburbs: there, under an arbor 
having more nets than leaves, was the shelter dressed 
off for the whole company. At the moment of sitting 
down to table, they perceived that the married pair 
had disappeared. Great was the bustle! They waited 
some time, but soon their stomachs lost patience; 
otherwise their expectation was fixed on the hour for 
the dance. A deputation was, therefore, sent in haste 
to find the new married couple. 

During this time Fritz and Catharine walked joy- 
fully through the village, arm in arm, without false 
modesty, without pride, without envy. Soonvas they 
arrived at the house, the bride opened an old trunk, 
the bottom of which was heavily ornamented with 
copper, took out a leathern purse quite new and orna- 
mented with nice embroidery, and showed it to her 
husband, who was stupefied at seeing the purse well 
filled with golden ducats. 


OM THE FRENCH. 


- ATLEE, 


“See the surprize which 1 reserved for you, dear 
Fritz,” said she. ‘ Are you not pleased? This purse 
contains ten thousand florins.” 

“How did you acquire this treasure?” cried Fritz, 
in amazement. This question somewhat disconcerted 
Catharine ; but she replied— 

‘‘What matters it to you, myfriend? Can you not 
receive the gifts of God without being inquisitive 
about them ?” 

“Yes,” replied Fritz, ‘if they really come from 
Heaven, but this is what I want to know.” 

“‘T tell you that this gold is mine, or rather yours, 
since I give it you,” replied Catharine, with some 
spirit. 

* But still,’ continued Fritz, “it is necessary that 
you explain.” 

The mingled noise of a burst of laughter which 
issued from the next room, put an end to this speech. 
The persons there clamored violently at the door. 

‘“‘ They are our friends who come to seek us,” said 
Fritz, not without impatience, “1 conjure you, Catha- 
rine, inform me.” 

“Not to-day,” answered the young wife, “time 
enough, if you are prudent, if you love your wile, 
and above all, if you are not suspicious, not jealous.” 

In saying these words she opened the door. Her 
appearance was welcomed with much applause. 

“ And Fritz, where is Fritz?” spake many voices. 

‘“‘ Let us take off the bride,” said the chief of the 
guests, “and I?ll answer for it, Fritz will not delay to 
join us.” 

So saying, he took the arm of Catharine, and con- 
veyed her off in triumph, amid the acclamations of 
the whole company, that marched in train. 

Fritz was a little displeased at their departure. 
Chance had already robbed him of his gaiety, while 
it had promised him happiness. He took the purse, 
¢ his eyes dilated at the sight of the ducats. The metal 

shone as it was opened out to the sun. The effigy of 
¢ the sovereign seemed to smile at Fritz on its golden 
, base, and promise him a thousand unknown joys. His 
imagination presented to him, all of a sudden, in place 
of the ducats that he contemplated, a fine shop filled 
with customers; Catharine enthroned at an ivory 
counter, the elegant, the noble, pressing in crowds 
around the beautiful laundress; the young folks of 
the village besieging the shop, and rushing to the 
boots and shoes. On her part, Catharine, insensible 
to all these marks of homage, would have no feeliag 
nor regard but for the happy Fritz. As for him, 
dressed in a large doublet with steel buttons, he would 
promenade through the village with thoughtful gravity, 
becoming a rich and consequential man of business 
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THE MISFORTUNE OF HAVING A DOWRY. 


The workmen, his former companions would salute 
him with humility, while he would return their salu- 
tation with the hand of a protector and benefactor. 
To seize at once the image so deceptive, he eagerly 
plunged his hand into the purse, and felt in the midst 
of the ducats a small paper rolled up, which he hastily 
took out. It was a billet containing these words, well 
calculated to rouse his spirit in reality. 

“Dear and beloved Catharine.” 

Fritz rubbed his eyes, but could plainly read— 

“Dear and well-beloved Catharine, I send you these 
few ducats, to use as I told you yesterday. 1 could 
wish to have divine prescience, to anticipate your 
last desires. May I now give back part of the hap- 
piness which you gave me since the commencement 
of our love? Adieu, dear Catharine, it is not your 
prince who embraces you, it is the chief and most 
devoted of your servants.” 

And this billet had the signature of the Prince 
Regent, absolutely like the proclamations and ordi- 
nances. The poor husband, as soon as he read it, 
lost his wits. Seized with a sort of furious folly, he 
sallied forth, without his hat, the purse in his hand, 
and presented himself hurriedly in the midst of the 
dance. At sight of him, and at his cries, the waltzes 
were interrupted. Fritz stood confronting Catharine, 
his countenance haggard, his clothing in disorder. 

“Thus! miserable wretch,” cried he, with a voice 
of thunder, ‘see your gold, keep it to spend a merry 
life with your equals, I shall not partake of the price 
of infamy.” 

He threw the purse at the feet of Catharine, but she 
laid hold of his arm. 

“Fritz,” said she, all in tears, “my dear Fritz, 
what have I done? ‘Why these dreadful words?” 

Fritz was choked with rage, he could but answer 
in these words—“ the prince, deceiver, remember the 
prince! Don’t touch me, don’t come near me, leave 
my sight if you don’t wish me to commit a crime!” 

He answered poor Catharine so rudely that she fell 
in a swoon at the feet of the dancers. They raised 
her, and, at length, after some had rubbed her temples 
with vinegar, others asked her questions with more 
of curiosity than discretion. When she recovered 
her senses, Catharine looked around for Fritz, and 
seeing that he had gone, she covered her face with 
her hands, and sighed bitterly. There needed nothing 
more to convince most of the company that she was 
guilty. They separated in silence; Catharine, re-con- 
ducted to her dwelling, at the request of the more 
compassionate was abandoned to despair, the purse 
full of gold was near her, which had been designed 
a8 the source of all their wealth. 

After the violent scene which had in some sort 
broken off his marriage, Fritz left the village, and 
marched at a venture, without knowing whither his 
feet should carry him. Night came on, when he 
found it necessary to halt. He entered a public house, 
and called for wine, which he drank, glass after glass, 
with the distraction of a man pre-occupied by violent 
Vexation. Fritz never recollected in the sequel, that 
he had told one of the club a part of his misfortunes 
Neither could he say how it happened that this com- 
panion was seated at his table, and tippling with him. 

Vou. XV.—12 
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Finally, he could never explain to himself, how he 
had signed a paper that his companion presented to 
him, how he had refused money that his comrade 
offered him, and above all, how, after he had been 
asleep in an open field at the edge of a ditch, he 
awoke at a barrack. 

It is certain that it was with a feeling of what may 
well be cailed repugnance, perhaps also, because 
he had no other clothes, that Fritz dressed himself 
in uniform pantaloons, and put on a military cloak. 
When they brought him the cockade of prince’s 
colors, it was impossible for him to restrain his just 
indignation. To carry the colors of the Prince —— 
on his head! At this idea Fritz felt that his dignity 
had sustained, by such condescension, an irreparable 
loss. He pulled the cockade to pieces and trod it 
under foot. Unfortunately this act did not escape the 
watchful eye of the corporal. Fritz was condemned 
to receive a hundred and fifty lashes. 

In consequence of this paternal correction, he re- 
mained six months in the infirmary, where he made 
salutary reflections on the utility of discipline. How- 
ever the pains which he felt on the region of the back 
could not divert him from his mental grief. Devoted 
to the charms of exercise in the sweet times and de- 
lights of the bowling green, Fritz continued to protest, 
at least by his taciturnity. But he profited by the 
lesson of obedience that had been so judiciously ad- 
ministered, and distinguished himself henceforth by 
the greatest exactitude in the service. 

At this epoch Fritz’s country was at war with 
France. His regiment was ordered immediately to 
the frontier, but before his departure he had the honor 
to be created corporal. Whether he thought himself 
unworthy of this honor, whether it was that his spirit 
was soured by his misfortunes ; he did not fail to attri- 
bute this favor to the influence of the prince, and 
trembled to think of what it would cost him. It is 
just to say, that despite his grief, and despite his 
aversion, he waited every hour to receive news of 
Catharine, and the silence that she preserved respect- 
ing him, confirmed him more in his conviction on the 
subject of her guilt. Fritz did not reflect that, in the 
two months he had passed in the country, he kept his 
bed six weeks, lying upon his face; and that when 
he left, his superiors hardly knew what was the name 
of their last recruit. 

Fritz fought with the energy of wrath and the 
courage of despair. He had read of giving vent to 
his rage, and his enemies suffered the penalty of the 
unfaithfulness of Catharine. This did not hinder the 
battle being completely lost for the prince and his 
army. The cowardice of the troops who had fled 
was a new motive to recompense the constancy of 
those who had remained firm. Fritz was decorated 
and named an officer. This promotion and honor 
were to him a new source of bitterness, since he did 
not hesitate to attribute it to the protection of his wife, 
and thought that each grade, as well as the famous 
purse of gold, was the price of her fidelity. 

‘ Alas!” said he to himself, “if it be that I daily 
receive a new grade, on this account, where am I to 
stop?” 


Fritz could not be stationary in fact. The courage 
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THE MISFORTUNE OF HAVING A DOWRY. 
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which he showed was so extraordinary that it must 
have attracted attention. When he became a captain 
he resolved to quit the service, not thinking himself 
capable to perform superior functions. It was not 
without self-violence that he wrote to the prince a 
respectful petition, desiring his dismission. Fritz 
waited for the answer with anxiety. He feared in- 
deed that Catharine was not opposed to his return to 
private life. Happily the resignation was accepted 
without difficulty. The prince valued good soldiers, 
but he valued more the disposal of grades of favor to 
his own creatures. An aid-de-camp of his highness 
took the pains to visit Captain Fritz, and acquaint 
him that his request was granted. To make peace 
with his conscience, which reproached him for de- 
priving himself of the services of Fritz, the prince 
gave him five hundred ducats from his private purse. 
This sum was counted to him the same day on which 
he received his brevet of dismissal. At sight of the 
gold Fritz felt a pang, and one would for an instant 
have believed that he had revolved in his mind the 
project of strangling the paymaster. But the military 
state had considerably modified his scruples. He 
took the gold without abjuring his rancor. After 
having bade farewell to his comrades in a banquet 
where every care was drowned in the bottle, Fritz 
betook himself to his native village, where he had 
not appeared for two years. 

The war had spared our hero, who was returning 
to his wife a husband complete. As he journeyed he 
thought of Catharine’s beauty, of the love she had 
pledged him, and he thought too that it were perhaps 
better to be happy in being deceived, than miserable in 
being too well informed. He said to himself that the 
letter was indeed very indiscreet, and that husbands 
would be happier if lovers were not such babblers. 

These recollections and thoughts led Fritz close to 
the house occupied by Catharine, and just as he was 
saying that he never would enter it, he found that he 
had already knocked at the door. 

it was Catharine herself who came to open it. But 
how was she changed! Tears had traced long fur- 
rows around her eyelids, her cheeks were pale and 
meagre, she was nevertheless ever cheerful. She 
recoiled with surprise on perceiving her husband, 
stretched her arms, gave a cry, and fell unconscious 
on the breast of Fritz. 

Much moved at the interview, he carried his wife 
to an elbow chair, and felt much disposed to pardon 
her. One idea, however, withheld him. ‘ For what 
benefit,” thought he, “have I worn for two years 
the livery of the state, received a hundred and fifty 
lashes, bivouaced and paraded in the mud, lain all 
night under the starry canopy; to forgive my wife at 
last?” At length Catharine opened her eyes and re- 
covered herself. 

“Tt is you at last,” exclaimed she, throwing her 
arm round her husband’s neck, “ you are indeed re- 
turned, you love me again?” 

Her grief had been so real, her joy was so lively, 
that Fritz felt himself decidedly softened. 

‘Yes, madam, I have really returned,” said he; 
‘as to loving you again, it will depend on my losing 
the remembrance of a certain purse of gold.”’ 








* Yes, this gold, this purse,” cried Catharine, “I 
know well that this is what caused our quarrel. [| 
have never touched it, all is there.” 

She ran to the old trunk, took out the purse, and 
threw it through the window into the river that flowed 
by the house. This act was performed with such 
rapidity that Fritz had not time to oppose it. He 
leaned over sadly enough looking at the bubbling of 
the water, which closed again without noise upon the 
treasure buried in its bosom. 

“Now,” said Catharine, “you see that there re- 
mains no motive for not loving me.” 

“T see,” answered Fritz, hardly concealing a sort of 
disappointment, ‘that you have thrown your money 
into the river; but I do not see how this prodigality 
can explain this letter here.’’ 

‘* What letter?” said Catharine. 

‘This letter, written by the hand that signs noni- 
nations and brevets; this letter that I found in the 
purse which you threw out of the window.” 

‘A letter of the prince!” said Catharine, confused. 

* And whose should it be ?”’ said Fritz. 

“This letter was not to me,” replied the young 
wife. 

“Truly !” answered Fritz, ‘‘ dear and well-beloved 
Catharine. Is it not to you that these words are ad- 
dressed, and the purse, was it not sent to you?” 

‘*T do not know the prince,” said Catharine, weep- 
ing, “‘I never saw him; this gold was sent to me by 
my aunt.” 

“Eh, what!” replied Fritz, at the height of amaze- 
ment, ‘ your aunt is then——” 

‘* Alas! yes,” said Catharine, ‘‘my aunt is named 
Catharine like me, but now they call her Baroness 
de B My father, at his death, ordered that I 
should never see her, nor receive anything from her. 
Many times she sought to make me presents, I have 
always refused, but this time, on account of our mar- 
riage, 1 believed I might take it—it was for you. If 
I have committed a fault, did it deserve an abandon- 
ment so cruel ?” 

So,” said Fritz, ‘it was not to you that the prince 
gave that gold, and sent this letter?” 

**No, doubtless, it was to my aunt,” answered 
Catharine, all in tears. 

“Tt is not then on your account that I was made 
corporal, next decorated and made captain after having 
been scourged ?”’ 

‘No, it was, perhaps, through the influence of my 
aunt.” 

“Triple fool that I am!” cried Fritz, smiting his 
forehead, and uttering a fearful oath, “and to think 
that I enlisted, obtained my dismission, and that 
Catharine threw my money out of the window!” 

Fritz almost fell senseless, but the caresses of his 
wife re-animated him, and the two married ones 
forgot their misfortune in a long embrace. Then 
Fritz thought to ask Catharine the motive that had 
prevented her giving him this news. 

“After you were gone,” said Catharine, ‘I spent 
almost six weeks in making inquiries, but it was im- 
possible to trace you.” 

“J passed that time in the hospital,” replied Fritz 

“ Well,” replied Catharine, “‘my poor, aged mother 
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THE LAST ARROW. 





fell sick at this time, and 1 waited on her without 
ceasing till the moment of her death. Afterward I 
re-commenced my search, I learned that you were 
enlisted, and that your regiment had left the country. 
I wished to follow you, but I was poor, and was 
careful not to increase my fault by addressing my 
aunt. I resigned myself to fate, waited, hoped, and 
now you have returned.” 

One may well think that this explanation was a 
complete re-conciliation. Nothing now was wanting 
to the happiness of Fritz and Catharine, if calamity 
had not knocked at their door. Catharine lost her 
custom by running after her husband; as to Fritz, 
after he had been a soldier, he was not good for any 
thing. The five hundred ducats of the prince might ? 
support them for the present, but it would soon be 
spent. One morning when they had in the house 
neither fire, nor bread, nor money, Fritz thought of 
throwing himself into the river, doubtless to go in 
search of the gold that his wife had squandered. 
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When at the shore, and at the moment of casting 
himself in, his eyes were directed to the other bank, 
and he perceived on the wall of the quay a bill posted 
up, on which was written : 

“Was taken out of the water at this place a purse 
containing a large number of ducats in gold. The 
owner may recover it by telling the number and thus 
proving property. Apply to Ludwig, the fisherman, 
Faubourg neuf.” 

This reading put off the suicide which Fritz pre- 
meditated; he took the road to Ludwig’s house. It is 
needless to say that the honest fisherman gave up the 
purse untouched. Fritz hoped at last to realize his 
first dreams in hiring a handsome shop, where he 
would instal his wife at an ivory counter. Pros- 
perity restored Catharine’s beauty, and in a short 
time Fritz’s shop became the rendezvous of all the 
young people. Our hero made a fortune at last, and 
had the felicity to march through the village in the coat 
with steel buttons, and with a gold-headed cane. 





THE LAST ARROW. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


« All perished !—I alone am left on earth !”,—CampBeLt. 
“His voice was like the blast which burst the portals of fabled Hell !”—Suetry. 


Wuent is Manito that he will not hear? 

Is there no covert for the stricken deer? 

Thear him coming from the Land of Souls! 

His steps are thunders !—how the big sound rolls! 
He wraps the clouds around Him in the storm! 

The whirlwinds are the garments of his form! 

Thear the lion thunder in his lair 

Growling among the clouds!—Look there! look there! 
I see my father’s spirit in the air! 

His soul is dark!—his angry look is Hell! 

He walks upon thick clouds !—he comes to tell 
Yanassa that his mighty race is run!— 

Where is Arezkou? Speak! thou Mighty One!— 
No—hark! the white-man comes!—they come! they come 
To tear the Indian from his native home!— 

Where is my quiver? All my arrows gone?— 
Yes!—then Yanassa dies! No! here is one! 

The last one! but the best—the very best— 

And this shall do the work of all the rest!— 

Pour down thy lightnings in my arrow !—send 

Thy thunder through my arm!—that it may rend 

The white-man from the earth !—for now they come 
To tear the red-man from his native home! 

I plucked it from an eagle as he flew 

Up to the sun—which no one else could do! 

He dashed the clouds behind him as he went 





Soaring up proudly through the firmament! 

I heard beneath his wings the thunders roll, 

And shake the earth, as Hell now shakes my soul! 
This is the Arrow stone that fell from Heaven! 

I knew by the Great Spirit it was given, 

And shouted when it fitted it so well !— 

Would it were tempered in the fires of Hell!— 
The rest went swifter from my locust bow, 

Than lightning when it lays the big oak low! 

For when it whizzed before my bowstring’s twang, 
The mighty hills—the forest woodlands rang 
With my ferocious yell! The Nations moved, 
And shouted at the sound! The warrior-bird 
Soared, screaming, up to Heaven !—his iron wings 
Hung, pausing, far above all earthly things! 

Till, in the firmament, the hasty flight 

Of his far-reaching wings went out of sight! 

Nor did he come back to the earth, until 

The elements below were all as still; 

Then, like a thunderbolt let loose from Heaven, 
As if the sky by lightnings had been riven— 
Down, sweeping, came he to the earth again, 

And perched far off on the battle-plain, 

An emblem of our spirits which are free— 

The proud ensignium of our liberty. 





EPIGRAM. 


As wearied with the labors of the day 
I laid me down to drown my cares in sleep, 
Deep, heavy slumbers o’er me held their sway, 
Like the still waters of the boundless deep. 


Methought a fairy did to me incline 
Such lips as grace the fronts of Venus’ loves: 
I strove to press those ruby lips to mine, 
And wakening found—I’d lost a pair of gloves. s. 











PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, wee the Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
istrict Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99. 


CHAPTER III. 


— 


“ There are some feelings grief cannot benumb, 
Nor torture shake.” Curipe Haro.p. 


and the great staircase; and her look grew almost 
wild when she found no signs of the little girl! Two 
or three times she parted her lips as if to call out, but 
the name that she would have uttered clung to her 


Lrrtte Julia Warren had given a very correct § heart, and the parted lips gave forth no sound. It 
description of the house to which she had been so { Was strange that a name, buried in her bosom for 
Grand, imposing, and unsur- ¢ years, unuttered, hidden as the miser hides his gold, 


strangely conveyed. 
passed for magnificence by anything known in our 
city, it was nevertheless filled with a sort of gorgeous 
gloom that fell like a weight upon the beholder. Most 
of the shutters were closed, and rich draperies muffled 
and tinted the light wherever it penetrated a crevice, 
or struggled through the reversed fold of a blind. As 
you passed through those sumptuous rooms, so vast, 
so still, it seemed like traversing a flower-garden by 
the faintest starlight: you knew that beautiful objects 
lay around you on every side, without the power of 
distinguishing them, save in shadowy masses; all this 
indistinctness took a strong hold on the imagination 
rendered more powerful, perhaps, by the profound 
stillness that reigned in the dwelling. 

Since the great front door had fallen softly to its 
latch, after the little girl left the building, no sound 
had broken the intense hush of the dwelling. Still 
the lady, who had so marvelously impressed herself 
upon the heart of that child, lay prone upon the couch 
in her boudoir in the second story. She was the only 
living being in that whole dwelling, and but for the 
quick breath that now and then disturbed her bosom, 
she might have appeared lifeless as the marble Flora 
that seemed scattering lilies over the cushion where 
she rested. 

After a time the stillness seemed to startle her. She 
lifted her head and looked around the room. 

“Gone!” she said, in a tone of disappointment, 
which had something of impatience in it—‘gone!” 

The lady started up, pale and with an imperious 
motion, as one whose faintest wish had seldom been 
opposed. She approached a window, and flinging 
back the curtains of amber damask, cast another 
searching look over the room. But the pale, sweet 
features of the Flora smiling down upon her lilies, 
was the only semblance to a human being that met 
her eye—she dropped the curtain impatiently. The 
statue seemed mocking her with its cold, classic 
smile. It suited her better when the wind came with 
a sweep, dashing the rain-drops fiercely against the 
window. The irritation which this sound produced 
on her nerves seemed to animate her with keen 
anxiety to find the child who had disappeared so 
noiselessly. She went to the door, traversed the hall 








at once the joy and agony of his life, should have 
sprung to her memory there and then; but so it was, 
and the very attempt to syllable that name seemed to 
freeze up the animation in her face. She grew much 
paler after that, and her delicate fingers clung to the 
silver knob like marble, as she opened the hall door 
and looked into the street. 

The entrance to the mansion was sheltered, and 
though the rain was falling, it had not yet penetrated 
to the threshold. Up and down the broad street no 
object resembling the strawberry girl could be seen; 
and with an air of disappointment the lady was about 
to close the door, when she saw upon the threshold a 
broken rose-bud, which had evidently fallen from the 
child’s basket, and beside it the prints of a little, naked 
foot left in damp tracery on the granite. These foot- 
prints descended the steps, and with a sigh the lady 
drew back, closing the door after her gently as she 
had opened it. 

She stood awhile musing in the hall, then slowly 
mounting the stairs, entered the boudoir again. She 
sat down, but it was only for a minute; the solitude 
of the great house might have shaken the nerves of a 
less delicate woman, now that the rain was beating 
against the windows, and the gloom thickening around 
her, but she seemed quite unconscious of this. Some 
new idea had taken possession of her mind that had 
power to arouse her whole being. She paced the 
room, at first gently, then with rapid footsteps, be- 
coming more and more excited each moment; though 
this was only manifested by the brilliancy of her eyes, 
and the breathless eagerness with which she listened 
from time to time. No sound came to her ears, how- 
ever—nothing but the rain beating, beating, beating 
against the plate-glass. 

The lady took out her watch, and a faint, mocking 
smile stole over her lips. It seemed as if she bad 
been expecting the return of her servant for hours; 
and lo! only half an hour hi passed since he went 
forth. : 

“And this,” she said, with a gesture and look 
of self-reproach—“this is the patience—this the 
stoicism which I have attained—Heaven help me!” 
She walked slower then, and at length sunk upon 
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the couch with her eyes closed resolutely as one 
who forced herself to wait and be still. Thus she 
remained, perhaps fifteen minutes, and the marble 
statue smiled upon her through its chill, white flowers. 

She had wrestled with herself and conquered. So 
much time! Only fifteen minutes, but it seemed an 
hour. She opened her eyes, and there was that smil- 
ing face of marble peering down into hers, it seemed 
as something human were scanning her heart. The 
fancy troubled her, and she began to walk about again. 

As the lady was pacing to and fro in her boudoir, 
her foot became entangled in the handkerchief which 
she had so passionately wrested from the strawberry 
girl, when in her gentle sympathy the child would 
have wiped the tears from her eyes. She took the 
cambric in her hand, not without a shudder, it might 
be of pain, it might be that some hidden joy blended 
itself with the emotion, but with an effort at self-con- 
trol she turned to a corner of the handkerchief, and 
examined a name written there with attention. Again 
some powerful change of feeling seemed to sweep 
over her; she folded the handkerchief with care, and 
went slowly out of the room, still holding it in her 
hand. Slowly, and as if impelled against her wishes, 
this singular woman mounted to the upper story of 
the dwelling. Even here the same silent splendor, 
the same magnificent gloom that pervaded the whole 
dwelling, was darkly visible. Though perfectly alone, 
carpets thick as a forest moss-bed muffled her foot- 
steps, till they gave forth no echo to betray her pre- 
sence. Like a spirit she glided on, and but for her 
breathing she might have been taken for something 
truly supernatural, so singular was her pale beauty, 
80 strangely motionless were her eyes. 

For a moment the lady paused, as if calling up the 
locality of some object in her mind, and then she 
opened the door of a small room and entered. 

A wonderful contrast did that little chamber pre- 
sent to the splendor through which she had just passed. 
No half twilight reigned there, no gleams of rich 
coloring awoke the imagination; everything was 
chaste and almost serene in its simplicity. Half a 
shutter had been left open, and thus a cold light was 
admitted to the chamber, revealing every object with ; 


chilling distinctness:—the white walls; the faded § 





carpet on the floor; and the bed piled high bert 


feathers, and covered with a patchwork quilt pieced 
from many gorgeously colored prints, now somewhat 
faded and mellowed by age. Half a dozen stiff maple { 
chairs stood in the room. In one corner was a round 
mahogany stand, polished with age, and between the 
windows hung a looking-glass framed in curled maple. 


2 


No one of these articles bore the slightest appearance ; 


of recent use, and common place as they would have 
seemed in another dwelling, in that house they looked 
mysteriously out of keeping. 


The lady looked around as she entered the room, 3 


and her face expressed some new and strong emo- 
tion; but she had evidently schooled her feelings, 
and a strong will was there to second every mental 
effort. After one quick survey her eyes fell upon the 
carpet. It was a humble fabric, such as the New 
England housewives manufacture with their own 
looms and spinning-wheels; stripes of hard, positive 
12% 
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colors contrasted liarshly together, and even time had 
failed to mellow them into harmony: though faded 
and dim, they still spread away from the feet harsh 
and disagreeable. No indifferent person would have 
looked upon that cheerless object twice, but it seemed 
to fascinate the gaze of that singular woman as no 
artistic combination of colors could have done. Her 
eyes grew dim as she gazed; her step faltered as she 
moved across the faded stripes; and reaching a chair 
near the bed, she sunk upon it pale and trembling. 
The tremor went off after a few minutes, but her 
face retained its painful whiteness, and she fell into 
thought so deep that her attitude took the repose of a 
statue. 

Thus an hour went by. The storm had increased, 
and through the window which opened upon a garden 
might be seen the dark sway of the branches tossed 
by the roaring wind, and blackened with the gathering 
night. The rain poured down in sheets, and beat 
upon the spacious roof like the rattle of artillery. 
Gloom and commotion reigned around. The very 
elements seemed vexed with new troubles as that 
beautiful woman entered the room whose humble 
simplicity seeined so unsuited to her. She saw noth- 
ing of the storm, or if she did, the wildness and gloom 
seemed but a portion of the tumult in her own heart. 
Yet how still and calm she was—that strange being! 
At length the chain of iron thought seemed broken; 
she turned toward the bed, laid her hand gently down 
upon the quilt, and gazed at the faded colors till some 
string in her proud heart gave way, and sinking down 
with her face buried in the scant pillows, she wept 
like a child. Every limb in her body began to trem- 
ble. The bed shook under her, and notwithstanding 
the stormy elements, the noise of her bitter sobs filled 
the room. The voice of her grief was soon broken 
by another sound--the sound of passionate kisses 
lavished upon the pillows, the quilt, and the home- 
spun linen upon the bed. She looked at them through 
her tears: she smoothed them out with her trembling 
hands: she laid her cheek against them lovingly, as 
a punished child will sometimes caress the very gar- 
ments of a mother whose forgiveness it craves. Yet 
in all this you saw that this strange, almost insane 
excitement was not usual to the woman, that she was 
not one to yield her strength to a light passion; and 
this made her grief the more touching. You felt that 
if such storms often swept across her track of life, 
she did not bow herself to them without a fierce 
struggle. She lay upon the bed weeping and faint 
with exhausted emotion, when the sound of a closing 
door rang through the building. This was followed 
by stumbling footsteps so heavy that even the turf- 
like carpets could not muffle them. The lady started 
up, listened an instant, and then hurried from the 
room, closing the door carefully after her. It was 
now almost dark, and but for the angular figure and 
ungainly attitude of the person she found in her 
boudoir, she might not have recognized the man who 
stood waiting her approach. 

“Jacob, you have come—well!”’ said the lady, in 
a low voice. 

“Yes, and a pretty time I have had of it,”’ said the 
man, drawing back from the hand which she had 
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almost placed upon his arm, and shaking himself with 
much of the surliness, and all the indifference of a 
mastiff, till the rain fell in showers from his coat. 
“T am soaking wet, ma’am, and dangerous to come 
near: it might give you a cold.” 

“Tt is raining then?” said the lady, constraining her 
impatience. 

* Raining! I should think it was, and blowing too. 
Why don’t you hear the wind yelling and tusseling 
with the trees back of the house?” 

“T have not noticed,” answered the lady, mourn- 
fully; ‘I was thinking of other things.” 

‘Of him, 1 suppose!’ There was something husky 
in,the man’s voice as he spoke, the more remarkable 
that his strong down East pronunciation was usually 
prompt and clear from any signs of feeling. 

‘Yes, of him and of them! Jacob, this has been 
a terrible day to me.” 

‘And to me, gracious knows!’’ muttered the man, 
giving his coat another rough shake. 

**Yes, you have been upon your feet all day—you 
are wet through, my kind friend, and all to serve me 
—I know that it is hard!” 

“Nothing of the sort—nothing of the sort! Who on 
earth complained, I should like to know. A little 
rain, poh!” exclaimed the man, evidently annoyed 
that his vexation, uttered in an under tone, should 
have reached the lady’s ear. 

‘*No, you never do complain, Jacob; and yet you 
have often found me an exacting mistress—or friend 
I should rather say—for it is long since I have consi- 
dered you as anything else. I have often taxed your 
strength and patience too far!” 

“There it is again!’ answered the man, witha sort 
of rough impatience, which, however, had nothing 
unkind or disrespectful in it—‘jist as if I was com- 
plaining or discontented—jist as if I wasn’t your hired 
man—no, servant, that is the word—to serve, wait, 
tend on you; and hadn’t been ever since the day—but 
no matter about that—jist now I’ve been down town 
as you ordered.” 

“Well!” 

Oh! how much of exquisite self-control was be- 
trayed by the low, steady tone in which that little 
word was uttered. 

‘Of course,” said the man, ‘I could do nothing 
without help. The little girl’s story was enough to 
prove that—that he was in town, but that only went 
so far. Neither knew which way he drove, or how 
the coach was numbered; so it seemed very much 
like searching for a needle ina hay-mow. But you 
wanted to know where he was, and I determined to 
find out. Wal, this morning, as we left the steamer, 
I saw a man in the crowd with a great, gilt star on 
his breast, and as the thing looked rather odd for a 
republican, I asked what it meant. It was a police- 
man, they have got up a new system here in the city, 
it seems, and from what was said at the wharf, I 
thought it no bad idea to get some of these men to 
help me search for Mr. Leicester.” 

‘Hush, hush; don’t speak so loud,” said the lady, 
starting as a name her lips had not uttered for years, 
was thus suddenly pronounced. 

“I inquired the way, and went to the police-office 
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at once: it is in the Park, ma’am, back of the City 
Hall. Wal, there I found the chief, a smart, active 
fellow as I ever set eyes on; I told him what brought 
me there, and who I wanted to find. He called a 
young man from the out room; wrote on a slip of 
paper; gave it to the man, and asked me to sit down. 
Wal, I sat down, and we began to talk about my 
travels, and things in general, like old acquaintances, 
till by and bye in came the very policeman that I had 
seen on the wharf. 

“Mr, Johnson,’ says the chief, ‘a Southern vessel 
arrived to-day at the same wharf where the steamer 
lies. Did you observe a very tall gentleman, witha 
young lady on his arm, leave that vessel?’ 

“ ‘Dark hair; large eyes; a black coat?’ says the 
man, looking at me. 

‘¢¢ Exactly,’ says I. , 

“«¢The lady beautiful; eyes you could hardly tell 
the color of; lashes always down; biack silk dress; 
cashmere scarf; cottage-bonnet!’ says he, again. 

 ¢Jist so!’ says I. 

‘© Yes,’ says he, to the chief, ‘I saw them.” 

‘¢ «Where did they go?’ questions the chief. 

“‘¢Hack No. 117 took three fares from the vessel 
and steamer, one to the City Hall, one to the New 
York, one to the Astor. This was the second, he 
went to the Astor.’”’ 

“And the young girl—did she go with him?” cried 
the lady, striving in vain to conceal the keen interest 
which prompted the question. 

‘That was just what the chief asked,’ was the 
reply. 

“ And the answer—was she with him?” 

“Wal, the chief put that question, only a little 
steadier; and the man answered that the young 
lady——” 

“Well.” 

‘That the coaehman first took the young lady toa 
house in—I believe it was Ninth street, or Tenth, 
or——’? 

‘No matter, so she was not with him,’’ answered 
the lady, drawing a deep breath, while an expression 
of exquisite relief came to her features; ‘‘and he is 
there at the Astor House. And I in the same city! 
Does nothing tell him?—has his heart no voice that 
clamors as mine does? The Astor House! Jacob, 
how far is the Astor House from this?” 

‘More than a mile—two miles. I don’t exactly 
know how far it is.’’ 

“A mile, perhaps two, and that is all that divides 
us. Oh! God, would that it were all!” she cried, 
suddenly clasping her hands with a burst of wild 
agony. 

The servant man recoiled as he witnessed this 
burst of passion, wherefore it were difficult to say; 
for he remained silent, and the twilight had gathered 
fast and deep in the room. For several minutes no 
word was spoken between the two persons so unlike 
in looks, in mind, in station, and yet linked together 
by a band of sympathy strong enough to sweep all 
these inéqualities into the dust. At length the lady 
lifted her head, and looked at the man almost be- 
seechingly through the twilight. 

The storm was still fierce. The wind shook and 
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tore through the foliage of the trees; and the rain 
swept by in sheets, now and then torn with lightning, 
and shaken with loud bursts of thunder. 

“The storm is terrible!” said the lady, with a sad, 
winning smile, and with her beautiful eyes bent upon 
the man. 

He thought that she was terrified by the lightning, 
and this brought his kind nature back again. 

“This—oh! this is nothing, madam. Think of the 
storms we used to have in the Alps, and at sea.” 

A beautiful brilliancy came into the lady’s eyes. 

“True, this is nothing compared to them: and the 
evening, it is not yet entirely dark!” 

“The storm makes it dark—that is all. It isn’t far 
off from sun-down by the time!” answered Jacob, 
taking out an old silver watch, and examining it by 
the window. ~ 

“Jacob, are you very tited?” 

“Tired, ma’am! What on earth should make me 
tired? One would think I had been hoeing all day, 
to hear such questions!” 

The lady hesitated. She seemed ashamed to speak 
again, and her voice faltered as she at length forced 
herself to say— 

“Then, Jacob, as you are not quite worn out— 
perhaps you will get me a carriage—there must be 
stables in the neighborhood.”’ 

“A carriage!’’ answered the man, evidently over- 
whelmed with surprise: ‘‘a carriage, madam, to-night, 
inall this rain!” 

“Jacob—Jacob, I must see him—I must see him 
now, to-night—this hour! The thought of delay suf- 
focates me—I am not myself—do you not see it? All 
power over myself is gone. Jacob, I must see him 
now, or die!” 
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“But the storm, madam,” urged poor Jacob, from 
some cause almost as pale as his mistress. 

“The better—all the better. It gives me courage. 
How can we two meet save in storm and strife? I 
tell you the tempest will give me strength.” 

“T beg of you. I—I——” 

“Jacob, be kind, get me the carriage!” pleaded 
the lady, gently, interrupting him: “urge nothing 
more, 1 entreat you; but instead of opposing, help 
me. Heaven knows but for you I am helpless 
enough!” 

There was no resisting the voice, the pleading elo- 
quence of those eyes. A deep sigh was smothered 
in that faithful breast, and then he went forth per- 
fectly heedless of the rain; which, to do him justice, 
had never been considered in connection with his 
own personal comfort. 

He returned after a brief absence; and a dark ob- 
ject at the door, over which the rain was dripping in 
streams, bespoke the success of hiserrand. The lady 
had meantime changed her dress to one of plain black 
silk, perfectly plain, giving no evidence of position, 
by which a stranger might judge from what class of 
society she came; a neat, straw bonnet and a shawl 
completed her modest costume. 

“TI am ready, waiting!” she cried, as Jacob pre- 
sented himself at the door, and drawing down her 
veil that he might not see all that was written in her 
face, she passed him and went forth. 

But Jacob caught one glance of that countenance 
with all its eloquent feeling, for a small lamp had 
been lighted in the boudoir during his absence; and 
that look was enough. He followed her in silence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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I rive for the light of my own blue skies, 
For my own soft murmuring rills; 

I miss the buds with their thousand dyes 
That bloom on my native hills. 

I long to hear as I oft have heard 
At the quiet hour of even, 

The notes of that pensive, gentle bird, 
That came like a breath from Heaven. 


I long for the voice on my childhood’s ear 
That fell in its melody, 

When the mother who loved me knelt for prayer 
In her angel purity. 

Oh! for one more look from those holy eyes, 
One grasp of that mother’s hand— 

One breath neath the pure and sunny skies 
That smile on my native land. 


In a strange, strange clime, with no kind tone 
To soothe and bless my heart, 

I dwell in my wildhood home alone, 
From the race of mankind apart. 





There is majesty here; for the giant trees 
In their pride and deep strength stand; 

But I listen in vain for the murmuring breeze 
Of my own scft native land. 


Here is grandeur too; for the mountains rise 
In their bold and mighty height, 

Till their dark brows pierce the arching skies, 
And are lost to the wond’ring sight. 

And the streams roll on with their glittering foam 
With a motion most sublime ; 

But give me the hills of my native home, 
The air of my own bright clime. 


Oh! give me that cot wich its cheerful hearth, 
And the dear ones all about it: 

For I wander, a Pilgrim, over the earth, 
Unloving, unblest, without it. 

And give me the hills by the soft winds fanned, 
The meadows in wild flowers drest, 

The murmuring streams of my native land— 
That my heart from its load may rest. 
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BY MARY DAVENANT. 


* Poor Mrs. Lincoln, how I pity her!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mervyn, as she turned her eyes from the lady in 
question, to address a gentleman who had just taken 
a seat beside her. 

“Why so?” replied Mr. Howard, “she does not 
look in a very pitiable condition, at the present mo- 
ment at least, with her smiling face, her glittering 
turban, and her velvet dress.” 

“Look again,” said the lady, “and you will see 
that she is in a perfect fever of impatience and anxiety. 
Her mouth smiles, it is true, but look at her eyes rol- 
ling in a fine phrenzy between my Kate, who is talk- 
ing to that fashionable rowdy, St. Clair, and her own 
pretty, over-dressed daughter, who is listening with 
such a tell-tale face to poor young Marston. As the 
fates seem always against her, I wish with all my 
heart she may fail in her endeavors to separate those 
two who would suit each other so well.” 

“Have the fates such a peculiar pleasure in cros- 
sing Mrs. Lincoln?—in my ignorance I have always 
supposed her a very successful manager.” 

“In some respects she may be, yet she seems to 
fail in attaining what she sets her heart most upon. 
She tries her best to govern her husband—he walks 
the even tenor of his way, allowing her to fret and 
fume and manceuvre as she may. Another of her 
aims has been to be a leader in the world of fashion 
—she has succeeded in only being its most subservient 
follower. She has set her heart upon her daughter’s 
being a dashing belle, and is bitterly disappointed that 
nature intended her for something better. Strong, 
however, in her determination to ‘conquer fate,’ she 
forces the girl to undertake the part she wishes her to 
play, and then wonders at her want of success. Just 
look at the poor child, almost crushed under the load 
of finery with which her mother has bedizened her.” 

Mr. Howard looked in the direction indicated, and 
smiled as he observed the gentle brow of the pretty 
Flora overshadowed by a ponderous wreath which 
would have served to crown three genuine goddesses 
of spring, her slender arms weighed down with their 
multitudinous bracelets, and her petite figure flounced 
to the waist until its symmetry was destroyed in the 
profusion of drapery. Extremely diffident by nature, 
she was at that moment shrinking still more from 
notice, to conceal the blushes that were mantling 
* von her cheek from pleasure in the society of one she 
secretly preferred. 

“But you were about telling me of a love affair— 
‘were you not?” said Mr. Howard. 

“Nay, I know nothing about it. I only surmise 
from Flora’s conscious looks that she prefers young 
Marston, whose only fault is that he is poor; and from 
her mother’s fidgets and manceuvres that she has fixed 
her heart upon St. Clair, whose only virtue is that he 








is rich and fashionable, and who so sadly misuses the 
gifts with which kind nature has endowed him, that 
no sensible woman would wish him for a son-in-law.” 

‘“‘Nay, you are too hard upon St. Clair,” said Mr. 
Howard—“‘besides fortune and fashion in these days 
are not so much despised, even by sensible people; 
and if St. Clair is a little wild, why a pretty, gentle 
wife would be the very thing for him. So Iam for the 
match decidedly,” and with a gay laugh Mr. Howard 
moved through the crowd. 

Flora Lincoln had looked forward to this ball with 
intense pleasure, for she knew that she would then 
meet with one who rarely mingled in such scenes, 
and who now for some unknown reason had seldom 
sought her society. Henry Marston had been an in- 
timate friend of her eldest brother, now abroad, and 
always a favorite with herself, though till the partial 
estrangement we have alluded to she scarcely knew 
how highly she had valued him. It was but this 
winter that she had entered society, and all was as 
yet new, dazzling and strange to her. She felt ina 
sort of bewilderment that deprived her in a measure 
of the powers of pleasing that she really possessed; 
and the injudicious course of her mother, whose de- 
termination that her daughter should take a prominent 
place among the belles of the season, often forced her 
into positions she felt to be both ridiculous and painful. 
Mrs. Lincoln had no idea of the possession of a single 
gift of nature or accomplishment of education, save 
for the purposes of display. To shine was all her 
aim, and shine Flora must and should—not with her 
own soft, moon-like radiance, but with the adventi- 
tious glare the meteor fashion could throw about her. 
Nothing, therefore, that expense or management could 
do, had been spared to attain this desirable end—if 
end that can be called which was but a means of 
reaching one still more desirable—a wealthy and dis- 
tinguished marriage. 

To achieve this, Mrs. Lincoln thought her prime, 
maternal duty—a duty rendered still more onerous 
because four younger daughters were awaiting in 
nursery and school-room their turn to play their part 
on the stage of fashion. Flora was, therefore, to 
marry early, and, as soon after her debut her pretty, 
child-like grace attracted the attention of the rich 
and fashionable St. Clair, he was fixed upon as the 
chosen future husband. 

Until this unfortunate evening everything had 
favored Mrs. Lincoln’s plans. Mr. St. Clair met all 
her advances very cordially, was always at hand to 
dance or talk with Flora, and when she was present 
seemed to care for no one else; while the gentle diff 
dence with which she permitted his attentions indi- 
cated to the sagacious mother a growing preference. 
At this ball, however, a change seemed to come over 
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the spirit of both the intended lovers. Flora, deeply 
interested in Marston’s conversation, appeared to 
shrink from St. Clair’s notice; while he revenged 
himself for her indifference by an animated flirtation 
with Kate Mervyn, who though less beautiful than 
Flora, possessed the style and air of fashion she so 
greatly needed. 

Mrs. Lincoln was almost beside herself!—what was 
to be done? How willingly would she have annihi- 
lated both Kate and Henry on the spot!—but as it 
was, she was forced to smile, and compliment, and 
appear to listen, while forming plans innumerable to 
subvert the threatened failure of her darling scheme. 
Poor Flora!—little did she dream as with a beating 
hearting and glowing cheek she said good bye to 
Henry as he placed her in the carriage beside her 
mother, of the storm that was about to burst on her 
devoted head. Mrs. Lincoln had been irritated past 
endurance by the restraint she had been obliged to 
impose upon her feelings, their outbreak was, there- 
fore, proportionally strong, and Flora wept and strove 
to pacify her in vain. 

It was some time indeed before the poor girl was 
able to comprehend the ground of her offence, for 
until this moment she was entirely unconscious of 
her mother’s plans. When the truth at last dawned 
upon her, it came with such stunning force that as 
the light from the opening door of their home gleamed 
upon her daughter’s face, Mrs. Lincoln was shocked 
at the change that had come over it. The soft and 
gentle expression was gone, the tears dried, and a 
stony calmness that awed the angry mother into 
silence had usurped its place. No further word was 
spoken on either side. Flora silently took her candle 
and proceeded to her solitary chamber, and when 
there sat decked with her mocking finery until day- 
light dawned. 

But oh! the bitter, bitter thoughts that chased each 
other through her busy brain as she sat there so calm, 
so still. It seemed as though a veil had been stripped 
from her eyes, and she no longer looked upon the 
outside of things, but upon their hard realities. The 
mother she loved so dearly now stood before her a 
worldly schemer, who had avowed herself ready to 
sacrifice her daughter’s happiness to her own ambi- 
tion—and to what other love could she trust if hers 
had failed? Even the thought of Marston brought no 
relief. She knew that she loved him, but had she 
any proof that he loved her in return?—none but kind 
looks and gentle words and tones, which perchance 
he might give to others as well as to her. So Flora 
at daylight sought her neglected couch as utterly 
miserable as one so innocent could be. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s nature was one that never could 
bear opposition. Let her have her own way, and 
few could seem more amiable and pleasant than she. 
Oppose her, and she made you feel it every hour in 
the day, and every minute of the hour. She wasa 
fond mother, but one that exacted implicit obedience; 
and her children, who were naturally gentle, seldom 
ventured to disobey her. To Flora in particular, who 
was always self-distrustful and diffident to a fault, her 
mother’s wishes had hitherto been absolute commands. 
It was “Flora, you will wear such a dress to-night” — 








‘‘your hair must be arranged so and so”—‘ you will 
dance in this style, play in that, behave in the other,” 
and so on forever. The business of her life in fact 
was that of giving directions and seeing them obeyed. 
Her husband, satisfied with his own personal freedom 
with which he had taught his wife never to interfere, 
allowed her to be the sun round which the domestic 
system moved with admirable regularity. The very 
thought then of Flora wandering from her proper 
sphere, like some eccentric comet, and daring to 
think, and feel, and decide for herself, was not to be 
suffered for a single moment. Next morning Flora 
was summoned like a culprit before the maternal 
bar, when in plain terms Mrs. Lincoln requested she 
would hold no further intercourse with Henry Mar- 
ston than the barest civility demanded, as he was 
an acquaintance of whom she entirely disapproved. 
Flora ventured to inquire, ‘‘ why?” 

“T request I may be obeyed, Flora, without being 
accountable for my wishes toa child like you. There 
may be many reasons why I think a young man an 
unfit companion for my daughter, which it would be 
improper for me to speak or youto hear. Nay, no 
heroics,” she added, as Flora was about interrupting 
her with clasped hands and streaming eyes—“ your 
duty as a daughter is submission, and it is well for 
you that you have a mother better able to judge what 
is for your true happiness than you are capable of 
doing for yourself. As to Mr. St. Clair—you have 
compromised yourself too far in the eyes of the world 
to think of receding now.” 

“Oh! mamma, mamma!” said Flora, in an agony, 
‘do not speak to me of Mr. St. Clair, when my whole 
heart % 

“Silence, Flora!” said her mother, imperiously, 
with a tone and look that checked the warm tears 
of her daughter, and closed the warmer heart that 
was about pouring forth its inmost feelings into the 
mother’s ear. But Mrs. Lincoln knew too well what 
she was about, to listen to any confessions. Coldly 
and authoritatively she reiterated her commands; and 
poor Flora, after a few hopeless struggles, was forced 
to submit. Her constrained manner to Henry grieved 
him deeply, and after a vain effort to ascertain the 
cause, he disappeared from the circles in which she 
mingled. 

Thus time went on, and Mrs. Lincoln’s plans 
seemed on the eve of their fulfilment. Flora, who 
for a while appeared to droop and languish, had 
now brightened up again, and attained to more than 
her former vivacity. She seemed daily to gain more 
confidence in herself, and to claim more considera- 
tion from those around her. Mr. St. Clair was her 
constant visitor, he sang with Flora, walked and rode 
with her, and she would often return from these ex- 
cursions with so glowing a cheek that Mrs. Lincoln 
was sure the mystic words had been spoken, and 
though restless and fidgeting as ever, she was per- 
fectly certain that all was going right. To add to 
her satisfaction, it was currently reported that Henry 
Marston was seriously attentive to Kate Mervyn, and 
though she wondered that her mother would allow 
her to think of one so poor and unknown to fame, she 
felt doubly thankful that her own masterly policy had 
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checked the incipient flame in her daughter’s bosom, 
and by forcing him to see there was no hope there, 
had directed his views into another channel. 

It was evening, the lights burned brightly on the 
table of Mrs. Lincoln’s spacious drawing-room, and 
flashed upon the splendid mirrors and the gorgeous 
gilding; the rich curtains fell with their heavy folds 
across the darkened windows, and the whole apart- 
ment with its brilliant carpet and its luxurious furni- 
ture spoke of wealth, and ease, and comfort. But 
neither the ease nor the comfort that surrounded them 
seemed to have found their way into the hearts of the 
master and mistress of all this elegance. Mr. Lincoln 
was walking restlessly up and down the room, and 
his usually good-humored face looked puzzled and 
anxious; while Mrs. Lincoln in her authoritative and 
dogmatic style, exclaimed— 

‘It will be a most admirable thing for poor Flora— 
besides it is my match from beginning to end—I plan- 
ned and arranged it all, and though Flora was a little 
restive at first, I fixed the matter at once by saying it 
should be as I desired—you see the result. She is 
now as happy as the day is long, and I am sure will 
consent to marry St. Clair as soon as he asks it—in- 
deed I wonder he has not spoken before this.” 

Mr. Lincoln stopped short in his hurried walk, and 
with a peculiar expression replied—‘‘I do not wonder 
at it all. Mr. St. Clair knows very well that J will 
never consent to his marrying Flora, and that for once 
in my life I intend having my own way.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Lincoln how very absurd!” 

“Absurd! yes, it is absurd—the very height of ab- 
surdity. I can’t help laughing for the soul of me at 
the absurdity of the whole affair’’—and Mr. Lincoln 
laughed heartily. 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Lincoln?” said the lady, 
angrily—* this is no laughing matter,” 

“Tt is, my dear—upon my life it is: ‘let those laugh 
that win,’ you know,” and Mr. Lincoln’s merriment 
redoubled. 

“Mr. Lincoln, what do you mean?” 

**Read this, my dear, and you will see,” and Mr. 
Lincoln placed in her hand a note addressed to himself 
by Mr. Mervyn, announcing his daughter’s engage- 
ment, alluding to the happy termination of all their 
difficulties, with thanks for Mr. Lincoln’s kind offices, 
and hopes that Flora would act as bridesmaid. Mrs. 
Lincoln read the note nearly through before she dis- 
covered the bridegroom was not to be Henry Marston 
as she anticipated—but St. Clair! 

We cannot attempt to describe the scene thatensued, 


it is enough to tell its termination. After having ex. 
hausted herself in invectives against St. Clair, Kate, 
Flora, and the whole world, Mrs. Lincoln had sunk 
sobbing upon the sofa, when her husband said to her— 

*T have so long let you have your own way, Sarah, 
that you must forgive me if I have made use of a little 
stratagem to carry mine. I confess that I wanted the 
courage to endure all that we both should have had 
to suffer had I opposed you openly. Now the matter 
is done, and you will be obliged to submit. But you 
might have spared yourself all this mortification, had 
you been willing to listen to your daughter, when she 
; would have laid bare her whole heart to you; and you 
may be thankful your unkindness did not drive her 
to deceit or desperation. In her misery she came to 
me—told me that she loved Marston, and implored 
me not to force her to marry St. Clair. I told her to 
submit to your wishes, while I would see what could 
be done. Through my friend Howard I soon dis- 
covered exactly how matters stood. St. Clair had 
long been attached to Kate, but her mother was pre- 
judiced against him, and his attentions to Flora were 
but a blind to conceal his real feelings, so that if her 
heart had not been occupied by another, she might, 
through your fault, at this moment have been suffering 
the miseries of a hopeless attachment. Mr. Mervyn 
approved of his daughter’s choice as I did of Flora’s; 
but as both of us were under petticoat government, 
we concerted together our plan, by means of which 
all our young people were able to see a good deal of 
each other, until their mothers could be brought to 
hear right reason. Mrs. Mervyn, finding her daugh- 
ter’s happiness is so deeply interested, has at last given 
her consent, and confesses she judged the young man 
too hastily. Howard, who has been the master mover 
of our plot, dines here to-day, and with him Henry 
Marston. He is a son-in-law I shall be proud of, and 
so will you when you come to your senses. Remem- 
ber how the world will laugh if they think you are 
outwitted.”’ 

And the dread of the world’s laugh prevailed. Mrs. 
Lincoln digested her disappointment: put a good face 
upon the matter: praised Henry’s virtues and abilities 
in all companies, and declared, in her usual stereotyped 
phrase on such occasions, that “had she searched the 
world over Flora could not have made a better choice.” 
The wedding was as grand as though it had been for 
a millionaire; and Mr. Mervyn, in his delight at his 
daughter’s happiness, declares that he is so pleased 
with his success, that he is afraid he may be tempted to 
take up his wife’s forsaken business of match-making. 











LINES. 


Country or town; 
We plant our hearts’ green meadow 
With trees of life that cast a pleasant shadow, 
Jehovah’s groves their fruits will own; 
‘What though our way by dungeons dark be bounded? 
To free, glad homes leads one, once sorely wounded, 
Country or town 
Blest they whom He doth crown! 


Sleep—or thou death, 

Welcome are ye, twin-brothers! 

To him who loves Christ’s cross; for you, o’er others, 
He blessed God with grateful breath :— 

For thee, oh, sleep! consoler of the wearied ; 

For thee, oh, death! since thou his Lord hast buried. 
Sleeping or dead 


Clear shines the morning red! H. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Macaulay's History of England. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 2 vols. 

Harpers’ Pictoria! History of England terminates at a 
point which renders this new work by Macaulay a most 
desirable acquisition. The events which followed the ex- 
pulsion of the last Stewart from the British throne—events 
in which our own revolution was remotely blended, are 
so important, and so full of interest that the research of a 
living and responsible author seems perfectly invaluable. 
Honesty of purpose, a firm and solemn determination to 
state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
is essential to our trust in the relation of events of which 
we feel almost the immediate effect. To this sincere and 
honest purpose Macaulay brings the great force and vigor 
of his own peculiar style, the clear energy of a well regu- 
lated and far-searching mind. Nor is the volume before 
usa dry detail of political events, but personal anecdotes, 
pictures of court life, pervaded by a gay, cheerful, gos- 
sipping spirit, are interspersed wherever the interest can 
beexcited by them. Altogether, these volumes are a rare 
acquisition to English literature, and when the work is 
completed its publication will be another triumph to the 
Harpers, who in this class of books have never been even 
approached. 


Franklin, Illustrated. New York : Harper §& Brothers. 

This noble pictorial is illustrated by Chapman, and the 
autobiography unequalled as it is by anything of the kind 
known to our language—is enriched with a narrative of 
Pranklin’s public life and services, by the Reverend H. 
Hastings Weld. A man more capable of a task like this 
could not have been found in this country. His talent, his 
taste, his earnest admiration of the printer and statesman, 
the natural bias of his own symmetrical character must 
have made this task a labor of love indeed. The illustra- 
tions too, spirited and delicate—the exquisite taste and 
lavish expense bestowed upon each number of the work, 
Tenders everything c ted with it llent beyond 
comparison. The work will be completed in eight num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each, and a rare production it 
will be. The artist, the author, and the publishers have 
all outdone themselves in perfecting it for the public. 
Three numbers are now complete—the rest will follow 
s00n, > 





The Boy’s Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter Book. 
New York : Harper § Brothers. 

This is a most delightfal volume, full of rustic illustra- 
tions, beautifully executed, and rich in everything that its 
title indicates, Beautiful little gems of natural history are 
interspersed throughout the volume, and the letter-press 
makes one completely in love with childhood and its coun- 
try enjoyments. 


Model Men, Women and Children. By Horace Mayhew. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 


Laugh—why you could not for your life keep from 
laughing over this book—the pictures, the sketches, the 
very cover is redolent of mirth. The author is good na- 
tured too, and makes one quite in love with the eccentri- 
cities of human nature. 








TABLE. 


Chalmers’ Posthumous Works. Vol.4. Sabbath Readings. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

We have no idea of “adding perfume to the violet,’’ by 
encomiums on this excellent author—the name is enougis 
to ensure interest and reverence. This volume of the 
“Sabbath Readings” is devoted to the New Testament, 
and formsa beautiful series with the “Scripture Readings.”” 
We must not part with this volume, however, without 
some notice of the chaste and beautiful style in which it 
is fitted for the library. The binding is in exquisite keep- 
ing with the pure and beautiful contents. We believe 
there is yet to be another volume before the work is com- 
plete. 


Alexander the Great. By Jacob Abbott, with Engravings. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

This little series of historical biography promises to 
become popular as it deserves; for the young it is in- 
valuable, and to the reader of any age it is full of interest. 
Simple in the language, concise and sufficiently elegant in 
style, it embraces a great deal of knowledge in the study of 
afew hours. “King Charles the First,” and “ Mary, Queen 
of Scotts,’’ have become immensely popular; “ Alexander 
the Great” falls behind them in neither pictorial eleganee 
or literary merit. 


The Hand Book of Hydropathy. By Dr. J. Weiss. 1 vol. 
Philada: J. W. Moore. 

This volume is intended for professional and domestie 
use, with the physicians and patients of the Hydropathic 
school. The author has enjoyed twelve years experience 
at Graefenberg and Freywaldau, the leading water-cure 
establishments in Europe; and those who are informed on 
the subject, pronounce his treatise of much value. This 
American edition is from the second London edition. 


The Caztons. A Family Picture. By Sir E. B. Lytton. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

We hardly recognize Bulwer in this, his last novel : and 
yet we are very much inclined to p it his best; 
for if the incidents are less striking, the characters are far 
better drawn. The two Caxtons, Uncle Jack, and others 
will live as long as English fiction is read. 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


WE have, as usual, the spring styles in advance of all 
cotemporaries. In fact this is the only magazine on which 
any reliance can be placed as a repertory of fashion, for it 
is the only one that goes to the necessary expense. Our 
arrangements enable us to give the earliest intelligence 
from London and Paris, as well as the latest fashions here. 
The efforts of other periodicals to imitate us are amusing : 
but they can only follow, where we lead. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of lilac glace silk, a most 
appropriate color for spring. Boddice high on the neck, 
and opening very low in front, displaying a richly worked 


? chemisette ; it is trimmed with puffed silk. The sleeves 
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are three quarters, and tight to just below the elbow, 
where they open and show a cambric under-sleeve which 
is puffed at the hand. The skirt is trimmed with five 
double flounces, each one being headed by a puff of silk. 
Bonnet of delicate straw-colored silk, with face trimming 
of straw-colored crepe lisse, trimmed on the right side with 
lilac-colored flowers and green leaves. 

Fic. u.—A Watxine Drass of brocaded silk, of a rich 
green and white color. Corsage high and plain; and 
sleeves tight to the wrists. The skirt perfectly plain and 
very full, A mantilla of fawn-colored silk, trimmed with 
ruches of ribbon. A bonnet of pink silk, with face trim- 
ming of pink ribbon; and a large rose, with green leaves, 
on the right side. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—The most fashionable color for this 
spring will be a light green. In trimming evening dresses, 
blonde lace, so fashionable a few months ago, is growing 
out of date: puffs of tulle, however, still are used, and are 
worn intermingled with quillings of ribbon and bouquets 
of flowers. Double skirts of tulle are edged with rouleaux 
of satin, or, for very young ladies, they are simply finished 
with broad hems. Dresses of satin or silk, when worn for 
ball costume, are frequently trimmed on the skirts with a 
great number of very narrow crape flounces, cut at the 
edges. Lace flounces are still in high favor, but they are 
usually narrow; never fewer .than six or seven are worn, 
and frequently more. They are so arranged as to furm the 
tablier trimming in front of the dress; that is to say, the 
rows of lace are set on in the usual way, horizontally at 
the back part of the skirt, and raised at each side, so as to 
form festoons in front. At the points where the rows of 
lace are raised to form the festoons, there is fixed a bow 
of ribbon or a bouquet of flowers arranged so as to extend 
over two of the flounces. Thus, if there are six flounces, 
there are three bouquets or bows of ribbon on each side of 
the dress. Lace berthes are looped up on the shoulders 
and fastened by small bows of ribbon, or by agrafes set 
with precious stones. Dresses of heavy materials, such 
as rich brocade or satin, have side trimmings composed of 
puffs of tulle or rows of lace. Sleeves for evening dress, 
though still worn very short, are somewhat longer than 
last winter. They are finished at the ends with pagoda 
ruffies, formed of successive rows of lace one over the 
other. These ruffles frequently descend so low as to cover 
the elbows, and are gathered up at the inner part of the 
arm by bows of ribbon. The effect is exceedingly be- 
coming to the arm, especially in combination with the 
present fashion of wearing bracelets of black velvet, fas- 
tened by clasps or buckles set with precious stones. 
Gloves are worn very short, and above them several fancy 
bracelets supply the place of trimming. Red velvet ber- 
ries are also very fashionable, when mingled with flowers, 
either in wreaths or bouquets. 

Dresses made of thick and heavy materials will con- 
tinue to be worn till the latter part of May; and for these 
little or no trimming is employed. Watered silk in light 
colors is very fashionable for evening dresses: for this 
material lace is the only trimming admissible. Flounces 
or side trimmings of Honiton lace or point d’Alencon have 
a beautiful effect. Watered silk is also a very fashionable 
material for out-door costume. For these occasions dark 
colors are worn, and the dresses are made high and with- 
out trimming of any kind. The same rules are applicable 
to dresses of plain or figured satin, materials which are 
alike suitable to morning and evening costume, according 
to the colors selected and the style in which the dresses 
are made. For out-door costame the satin should be of 
some dark hue, and the trimming may be of black lace, of 
velvet, or passementerie; but of whatever consisting, the 
trimming should be sparingly and simply arranged. The 
sleeves may be either close or open at the lower part of 
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the arm, according as it is wished to give to the dressa 
greater or less degree of elegance. These rules are in no 
way applicable to silk materials of a lighter character. 
Glace silk and taffety, the latter either striped or plain, 
are trimmed in a variety of ways. They may be flounced, 
or ornamented with passementerie; or, for evening ful! 
dress, flounced with lace, black or white. 

lt may be mentioned that applicatur of colored velvet 
on white tulle is at present highly fashionable. A beau- 
tiful evening dress may be composed of tulle, sprigged all 
over with small myosotis flowers, made of blue velvet. 
The skirt trimmed on each side with bows of blue gauze 
ribbon, sprigged with silver. The head-dress consist of 
bows of the same ribbon, fixed with large pearl-headed 
pins in the Neapolitan style. Another dress, also of white 
tulle, sprigged with rose-buds formed of shaded velvet, is 
very elegant. The skirt trimmed with two wreaths of 
velvet foliage, placed en tablier up each side of the front. 

The newest Bonnets prepared for the show-rooms of our 
fashionable milliners differ but little in shape from those 
worn during the winter. The fronts, which are wide and 
round, encircle the face and tie closely under the chin. A 
slight change has lately been introduced in the arrange- 
ment of the under-trimming of bonnets. It consists in 
the employment of only a single bow of ribbon or small 
bouquet of flowers fixed on each side of the forehead, just 
above the temples, full quillings of blonde or tulle de- 
scending at each side of the face. ‘This style is not, 
however, becoming to every face, and bows of flowers, 
extending down both sides of the tulle cap, are most 
generally adopted. Flowers, it may be mentioned, are 
beginning to supercede bows of ribbon for the under- 
trimming of bonnets. 

In Pants and Lonpon a very elegant style of in-door dress 
has recently been introduced by several ladies of high 
fashion. Though as yet strictly confined to home costume, 
it is exceedingly recherche. It consists of a small par- 
dessus, or a high corsage a basque, made of velvet, silk, 
or satin, and worn over a dress totally different in material 
and color. This corsage is called a basquine, from the 
circumstance of its having a basque or skirt at the waist. 
It opens in front of the bosom, and is worn over a dress 
having a low corsage. The basque may be rounded or 
square in front, or (which has a very pretty effect) it is 
sometimes slashed or openfin little slits all round. Others 
have only two slashes or openings, one at each side. A 
beautiful one of the latter form was made of white watered 
silk, trimmed with white lace. The lace was carried up 
the openings, and it was headed by two narrow rows of 
black velvet. This basquine was worn over a dress of 
amber-colored glace, with seven narrow flounces pinked 
at the edges. Another, composed of rose-colored satin, 
and trimmed with black lace, was worn with a dress of 
brocaded silk figured in various colors on a white ground. 
The sleeves of these little pardessus present some variety. 
Some are short, and are covered by two or three rows of 
lace; others descend below the elbow, and are finished by 
lace ruffles or engageantes. When the basquine has short 
sleeves, there are worn with it under-sleeves of muslin or 
tulle, fitting almost closely to the arms, and covered by 
tows of white lace run one above another; the last row 
descending to the hand. 





Pataces anp Prisons.—The sudden indisposition of 
Mrs. Stephens prevented her furnishing as long a chapter 
as usual, this month. We are happy to state she is now 
recovering. In our next number the deficiency will be 
made up. 
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